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10 WERNER'S READINGS 

its mother's lap across the way, the more I wanted to look. I wuz 
dead stuck on that baby. 

It made me mad to hear them other folks in the car criticisin' the 
scenery 'nd things. A man's in mighty poor bizness to be lookin* 
at scenery when there's a woman in sight — a woman 'nd a baby I 

Prutty soon — oh, maybe in a hour or two — the baby began to 
fret 'nd worrit. Seemed to me like the little critter wuz hungry. I 
called the trainboy 'nd says I to him. "Hev you got any victuals 
that will do for a baby?" 

"How is oranges 'nd bananas?" says he. 

"That ought to do," sez I. "Jest do up a dozen uv your best 
oranges 'nd a dozen uv your best bananas 'nd take 'em over to that 
baby with my complerments." 

But before he could do it the lady hed laid the baby on one uv her 
arms 'nd had spread a shawl over its head 'nd over her shoulder, 'nd 
all uv a suddin the baby quit worritin' 'nd seemed like he hed gone 
to sleep. 

When we got to York Crossin' I looked out'n the winder 'nd seen 
some men carryin' a long pine box up toward the baggage-car. Seein' 
their hats off, I knew there wuz a dead body in the box, 'nd I couldn't 
help feelin' sorry for the poor creetur that hed died in that lonely 
place. 

Waal, jest afore the train started agin, who should come into the 
car but Bill Woodson, 'nd he wuz lookin' powerful tough. Bill herded 
cattle for me three winters, but hed moved away when he married 
one uv the waiter-girls in the hotel. 

"Hello, Bill," says I, "what air you totin' so kind uv keerful like 
in your arms there?" 

"Why, I've got the baby," says he, 'nd the tears came up into 
his eyes, 

"Your own baby, Bill,'^ says I. 

"Yes," says he. "Nellie took sick a fortnight ago, 'nd— 'nd she 
died, 'nd I'm takin' her body up to Texarkany to bury. She lived 
there, you know, 'nd I'm goin' to leave the baby there with its gran'ma." 

Poor Bill! It wuz his wife that the men WQre carryin' in that 
pine box to the baggage-car. 
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AND RECITATIONS N0,\ 38. 11 

"Likely-lookifi' baby, Bill," says 1, cheerful like. "Perfect pictu' 
uv its mother. Kind uv favors you round the lower part uv the face, 
tho\" 

If I'd told the truth, I*d Ve said the baby was a sickly, yaller- 
lookin' little thing. Looked half-starved, too. Couldn't help com- 
parin' it with that big, fat baby in its mother's arms over the way. 

"Bill," says I, "here's a ten-dollar note for the baby, 'nd God 
bless you!" 

"Thank ye," says he, 'nd he choked all up as he moved off with 
that yaller little baby in his arms. 

Along about an hour after that, back come Bill, mosehin' through 
the car like Ke wuz in trubble 'nd wuz huntin' for a friend. 

"Anything I kin do for you. Bill?" says I, but he didn't make 
no answer. All uv a suddin, he sot his eyes on the prutty lady that 
hed the fat baby sleepin' in her arms, 'nd he made a break fur her 
like he wuz crazy. He took off his hat 'nd bent down over her 'nd 
said somethin' none uv the rest uv us could hear. The lady kind uv 
started like she wuz frightened, 'nd then she looked up at Bill 'nd 
looked him right square in the countenance. She saw that he wuz 
tremblin' 'nd hed tears in his eyes. She looked down at the fat baby 
in her arms, 'nd then she looked out'n the winder at the great stretch 
uv prairie land. Then, at last, she tumt around 'nd said "Yes," 
'nd Bill went off. But in a minnit he come back with his little yaller 
baby in his arms, 'nd you never heerd a baby squall 'nd carry on like 
that t)aby wuz. Fact is, the little yaller baby was hungry — ^hungrier 
'an a wolf, 'nd there wuz its mother dead- in the car up ahead. What 
did the lady over the way do but lay her own sleepin' baby down on 
the seat beside her 'nd take Bill's little yaller baby 'nd hold it 
on one arm 'nd cover up its head 'nd her shoulder with a shawl 
jest like she had done with the fat baby not long afore. Bill never 
looked at her; he took off his Tiat 'nd held it in his hand, 'nd 
turned around 'nd stood guard over that mother, 'nd I reckon that 
ef any man hed darst to look that way jest then Bill would 've cut 
his heart out. 

Why, I wouldn't hev swapped that sight uv Bill 'nd them two 
babies 'nd that sweet woman for all the cattle in Texas! 
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Bill said, "God bless ye!" when she handed him back his poor 
little yaller baby. The little creeter wuz fast asleep, 'nd Bill darsen't 
speak very loud for fear he'd wake it up. But his heart wuz way up 
in his mouth *nd then he added, like he wanted to let her know that 
he meant to pay her back when he could, "I'll do the same for you 
some time,'marm, if I kuk" 



DOSE LEEDLE POYS. 



WILLIAM F: GOLDBECK. 
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DOT shcool mit all dem leedle poys! 
Dose shmilling eye, dem happy face I 
I'fe looked apout in all life's shoys 
But nodings, nodings could replace 

% Dose leedle poys! 

Dot room — ^you got dere by der shtairs — 

No pictshers on der vails, und dot. 
But rount me on dose vooden chairs 

Dot's vhere mv leedle fellers sot — 

Dose leedle poysl 

Dot's vhere dey use ter perch und hum 

Like pumple-pees, insite der pooks; 
Dot's vhere dey vrote und did dose siun 

Un peept ot me mit funny looks — 

Dose leedle poys! 

Och, ya! Id mate me feel so olt. 

But vhy it vas, I hartly know — 
Dose leedle faces seemt to tolt ^ 

Me shtories of long dimes ago— 

Dose leedle poys! ' 
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AND RECITATIONS NO. 38. 13 

Off dimes vhen I vas leedle Hans 

Und mudder shpankt me for der dirt 
Dot shplasht up on my first long pans — 

I couldn't shpank my chilts — it hurt 

4 Dose leedle poysl 

Dey know'd dot, und vas not afrait 

Off me, und liked vhen I vent oud 
Ot recess to der park und playt 

Dose game by vich dey run aboud, 

Dose leedle poysl 

Vhen shcool clost up — dey all game rount — 

Dey shqueezt me py der hant goodt-byel 
Insite I felt a bick Ivimp mount 

Und fill der deartrops mit mine eye, 

Dose leedle poyst 

Und vhen I took dot leedle chap / 

I likt der pest, und pat his chin, 
Und lift him up upon my lap, 

I tought — " I might your fahder bin — 

You leedle poyl" 



GIRLS DONT HAVE NO FUN. 



GIRLS don't have no fun! 
They can't rassle, jump, an' run 
Down to the crick, 
Where fun is thick — 
Go in swimmin' an' dive an' wade, 
Splash an' fight an' lay in the shade; 
See whose close they can tie the worst, . 
An' muddy the feller 'at gets out first. 
Men sneak off round the hill. 
Walk on stilts at the mill, 
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An' turn han'springs on the dust ; 
Fall so hard that they put-nigh bu'st 
An' get up not hurt a-tall, 
Jes' look around for a harder fall — 
Oh, pshaw, girls don't have no fun! 

, Girls don't know what fun is; 

Hain't got no head for biz; 
They don't know what boys does; 
They hain't boys, but wish they was. 
Boys has fun every day, 
Hit alius comes 'long their way; 
Have codies of it — ^by the peck — 
Go wadin' in it to their neck. 
Girls don't have no fun — pshaw! 
All they do's set round an' jaw 
'Bout quilt pieces an' doll rags, 
^ An' little onery ribbon tags, 

An' sew an' sweep an' cook; 
Jes' read some ol' dry book — 
Run tell ma 'bout the boys, 
'Cause havin' fun they make a noise— 
Oh, pshaw, girls don't have no fun! 

Wouldn't be a girl for a dollar 
'Cause I couldn't yell an' holler^ 
Go barefoot an' 'thout my coat, 
An' play with the dog, colt, an' goaf 
Girls can't have no fun at play, 
'Cause they ain't built that way — 
Oh, pshaw, girls don't have no fun! 

• Couldn't hire me to be a girl, 
Couldn't be one for the worl' ; 
Wear bangs an' frizzly hair. 
Alius ketchin' on a chair. 
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Girls weax dresses — you bet 

They can^t turn a summerset 

Nor climb the posts an' git on the shed, 

Play leap-frog nor stand on their head, 

Go to the barn an' climb on the mow, 

Girls can't play — don't know how — 

Oh, pshaw, girls don't have no funl 



CONFUSED. 



STAY home, pickaninny; don't you go to roamin' round; 
You better mind yoh mammy, or she'll trounce you good an 
soimd. 
Dis world is topsy-turvy. I's had 'casion foh to know, 
'Case I's hyuhd 'em read de papers an' I's seen de minstrel show. 
An' I's met my own relations puttin' on sech gohgeous style 
Dat it made me want to smack 'em ; but I had to stop an' smile. 
An' dem high-toned people prances while dey sings de rag-time tune, 
De niggers dey talks white talk, an' de white folks dey talks coon. 

I know you's young an* growin', an' it does seem kind o' hahd. 

But you's gotter shun society an' stick to dis back yahd. 

I doesn't want to see you gittin' mixed up in dese ways. 

You couldn't shet yoh eyes an' tell who's speakin' nowadays, 

De cuUud people's so perlite an' proper an' so fine! 

An' de missus, she recites, a-sayin' "dis" an' "dat" an' "gwine." 

I's gwinter quit de country ef dey doesn't stop it soon, 

Dese niggers talkin' white talk an' de white folks talkin' coon. 



Qtces. — Why is the emblem of the United States more enduring 
than the emblem of France, England, Ireland or Scotland? 
Ans. — ^The LUy may fade and its leaves decay. 
The rose from its stem may sever, 
The Shamrock and Thistle may pass away^ 
But the Stars will shine forever. 
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MR. DOOLEY ON THE GRIP. 



FINLEY PETER DUNNE. 



MR. DOOLEY was discovered making a seasonable beverage 
consisting of one part syrup, two parts quinine, and fifteen 
parts strong waters. 

"What's the matter?" asked Mr. McKenna. 

"I have th* lah gr-rip," said Mr. Dooley, blowing his nose and 
wiping his eyes. "Bad cess to it I Oh, me poor back! I feels as if 
a dhray had run over it. Did ye iver have it? Ye did not? Well, 
ye're lucky. Ye're a lucky man. 

"I wint to McGuire's wake las' week. They gave him a dacint 
sind-off. No porther. An' himsilf looked natural, as fine a corpse 
as iver Gavin layed out. Gavin tould me so himsilf. He was as 
proud iv McGuire as if he owned him. Fetched half th' town in to 
look at him, an' give ivry wan iv thim cards. He near frightened ol' 
man Dugan into a faint. 'Misther Dugan, how old a<are ye?' 
' Sivinty-five, thanks be,' says Dugan. ' Thin,' says Gavin, ' take wan 
iv me cards,' he says. * I hope ye'U not forget me,' he says. 

" 'Twas there I got th' lah grip. Lastewise, it is me own opinion 
iv it, though th' docthor said I swallowed a bug. It don't seem right, 
Jawn, f'r th' McGuires is a clane fam'ly; but th' docthor said a bug 
got into me system. 'What sort iv bug?' says I. *A lah-grip bug,' 
he says. *Ye have Mickrobes in ye're lungs,' he says. 'What's 
thim?' says I. 'Thim's th' lah-grip bugs,' says he. 'Ye took wan 
in, an' warmed it,' he says, ' aji' it has growed an' multiplied till yer 
^stem does be full iv thim,' he says, * millions iv thim,' he says, * march- 
in' an' countermarchin' through ye.' 'Glory be to the saints!' says , 
I. 'Had I better swallow some insect powder?'' I says. 'S<»ne iv 
them in me head has a-fallin' out, an' is throwin' bricks. ' * Foolish 
man,' says he. 'Go to bed,' he says, 'an' lave thim alone,' he says, 
'whin they find who they're in,' he says, 'they'll quit ye." 

"So I wint to bed, an' waited while th' Mickrobes had fun with 
me. Monday all iv thim was quiet but thim in me stummick. They 
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stayed up late dhrinkin' an' carousin' an' dancin' jigs till wurruds 
come up between th' Kerry Mickxobes an' thim ft'm Wexford; an* 
th' whole party wint over to me left lung, where they cud get th' air^ 
an' had it out Th' nex' day th' little Mlckrobes made a toboggan 
slide iv me spine; an' manetime scmie Mickrobes that was workin' 
f r th' tilliphone comp'ny got it in theu: heads that me legs was poles, 
an' put on their spikes an' climbed all night long. 

" They was tired out th' nex' day till about five o'clock, whin thim 
that was in me head begin flushin' out th' rooms; an' I knew there 
was goin' to be doin's in th' top flat. What did thim Mickrobes do 
but invite all th' other Mickrobes in f'r th' ev'nin'. They all come. 
Oh, by gar, they was not wan iv thim stayed away. At six o'clock 
they began to move from me shins to me throat. They come in pla- 
toons an' squads an' dhroves. Some iv thim brought along brass 
bands, an' more thin wan hundred thousand iv thim dhruv through 
me pipes on dhrays. A throlley line was started up me back, an 
iv'ry car run into a wagon-load iv scrap iron at th' base iv me skull. 

"Th' Mickrobes in me head must 've done thimsilves proud. 
They tipped over th' chairs an' tables; an', in less time thin it takes 
to tell, th' whole party was at it. They'd been a hurlin' game in 
th' back iv me skull, an' th' young folks was dancin' breakdowns an' 
havin' leppin' matches in me forehead; but they all stopped to mix in. 
Oh, 'twas a grand shindig — ^tin millions iv men, women, an' childher 
rowlin' on th' flure, hands an' feet goin', ice-picks an' hurlin' sticks, 
clubs, brick-bats flyin.' in th' air ! How many iv thim was kilt I never 
knew f'r I wint as daft as a hen, an' dhreamt iv organizin' a Mikrobe 
Campaign Club that'd sweep th' prim'ries, an' maybe go acrost an' 
free Ireland. Whin I woke up, me legs was as weak as a day-old 
baby's, an' me poor head impty as a cobbler's purse. I want no more 
iv thim. Give me any bug fr'm a cockroach to an aygle, save an* 
except thim West iv Ireland Fenians, the Mickrobes." 



Ques, — ^Why does a young man think his sweetheart is like a door- 
knob? 

An$, — ^Because she is something to adore (a door). 
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FILLER FIGHTS. 



D. A. ELLSWORTH. 



FILLER fights is fun, I jest tell you, 
There isn't nuthin' I'd ruther do 
'N git a big piller, an' hoP it tight 
Nen Stan' up on the bed, nen just fight. 

Us boys hev 'our piller fights. 
An' best time of all is pa's lodge nights. 
Whenever he goes, we say "good night" 
Nen go up-stairs for a piller fight. 

Sometimes mebbe ma'll come to the stairs 
An' holler up: " Boys, you said your prayers?" 
George'U holler, " Yes, ma'am." He alius does. 
" Good deal of the preacher 'bout George," pa says. 

Nen ma'll say, " Pleasant dreams, " and shet the door. 

Ef she listens both of us snore. 

Soon as ever she leaves we light a light 

Nen pitch in on our piller fight. 

We play the bed is Bunker Hill, 
George is 'Mericans, so he stands still, 
But I'm the British, so I must fight 
Ez hard ez ever I kin to make him git. 

One night we played Buny Vista, 

Tell you that wuz an orful fight. 

We held our pillers like they wuz a flag 

Nen hollered "Little more grape, Captain Bragg!" 

That wuz the time 'at George struck a nail. 
You jest oughter seen them feathers sail. 
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I wuz jest covered white ez flour, 

Me 'n' him picked 'em off for most an hour. 

Next day when our ma seen thet there mess. 
She wuz mad, you'd better guess. 
Room all mussed up, piller-slips tore, 
Feathers jest flyin' all over the floor. 

Ma she toP our pa an' pa he said: 
" You come right out here to this here shed." 
Tell you he whipped us till we were sore. 
Made us "both promise to do it no more. 

Thet's a long time ago and now lodge nights 
Whenever pa's away, we hev our piller fights. 
But in Buny Vista George is bound 
To see there ain't nails anywhere's round. 



HAVm» TO WAIT. 



EDNA KINGSLEY WALLACE. 



HAyiN' to wait is awful hard. 
When you've got to hurry, or else your pard 
Will go without you. 
You have to pout — ^you 
Just can't wait 'cause "Mother's busy," 
'Cause so are you — 'n' your head is dizzy 
With gettin' so mad, when Joe's at the gate, 
For it's awful hard, this havin' to wait. 

One time she just said, "Hush, my dear," 
When I had to tell her, 'n' make her hear, 
'Cause things weren't stopping; 
An' I got hopping 
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When she wouldn't listen to me at all, 
'Cause old Mrs. Smithers was there to call, 
'N' when I whispered into her car, 
She just said, " There, there — hush, my dear." 

'N' when I just couldn't wait any more, 

'N' kicked 'n' pounded my head on the flooii 

She said, " I wonder 

Who made such a blunder. 

And gave me this boy in the place of Jack — 

I wish somebody would bring him back!" 

'N' I shouted, " I am Jack — sot if you wdlikl 

Lemme go this once I would be good." 

'N' she said; "Mv boy doesn't kick and shout. 
And pucker his lips to an ugly pout. 
This must be some other. 
Who hasn't a mother 

Who loves her boy, and has feelings to hurt." 
I*just had to bury my face in her skirt. 
But — ^I don't care! — When Joe's at the gate 
It's awful hard — ^this havin' to wait. 



JACK THE GIANT-KILLER. 

Bad Boy's Version. 



JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 



TELL you a story — an' it's a fac': — 
Wunst wuz a little boy, name wuz Jack, 
An' he had sword an' buckle an' strap 
Maked of gold, an' a " 'visibul cap"; 
An' he killed Gi'nts 'at et whole cows — 
Th' horns an' all — ^an' pigs an' sows! 
But Jack, his golding sword wuz, oh! 
So awful sharp 'at he could go 
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An' cut th' ole Gi'nts clean in two 
Tore *ey knowed what he wuz goin' to do I 
An' one ble Gi'nt, he had four 
Heads, an* name wuz "Bumblebore" — 
An' he wuz feared o' Jack — 'cause he, 
Jack, he killed six — ^five — ^ten — ^thrcie, 
An' all o' th' utha: ole Gi'nts but him; 
An' they wuz a place Jack haf to swim 
'Fore he could git t' ole " Bumblebore " — 
Nen they wiiz "griffuns" at the door; 
But Jack, he thist plunged in an' swum 
Clean acrost ; an' when he come 
To th' uther side, he thist put on 
.His "'visibul cap," an' nen, dog-gone! 
You couldn't see him at all! — An' so 
He slewed the "griffuns" — ^boff, you knowl 
Nen wuz a horn hunged over his head 
High on th' wall, an' words 'at read, — 
"Whoever kin this trumput blow 
Shall cause the Gi'nt's'overth'owl" 
An' Jack, he thist reached up an' blowed 
The stuffin' out of it! an' th'owed 
Th' castul-gates wide open, an' 
Nen tuk his gold sword in his han', 
An' thist marched in t' ole " Bumblebore," 
An', 'fore he knowed, he put 'bout four 
Heads on him- — an' chopped 'em oflF, tool •'j 

Wisht 'at I'd been Jack! — don't you? 



Ques, — When a young man calls upon his sweetheart what should 
he carry with him? 

Ans. — Affection in his heart, perfection in his manners, and con- 
fection in his pockets. 

Qttes, — Why are lawyers the most intemperate people? 

Ans, — Because they are continually practicing at the Bar. 
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PLANTATION LOVE SONO. 



OH, my rose ain't white, 
An' my rose ain't led. 
An' my rose don't grow 
On de vine on de shed. 

But she lives in de cabin 
Whar de roses twines, 

An' she wrings out 'er clo'es 
In de shade o' de vines. 

An' de red leaves fall, 
An' de white rose sheds, 

*Tell dey kiver all de groun' 
Whar my brown rose treads. 

An' de butterfly comes, 
An' de bmnble-bee, too, 

An' de hummin'-bird hums 
All de long day throo. 

An' dey sip at de white. 
An' dey tas'e at de red. 

An' dey fly in an' out 
O' de vines roun' de shed. 

While I comes along 

An' I gethers some buds, 

An' I mecks some remarks 
About renchin' an' suds. 

But de birds an' de bees 
An' de rest of us knows 

Dat we all hangin' roun' 
Des ter look at my rose. 
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MRS. CASEY AT THE EUCHRE PARTY. 



IRENE STODDARD CAPWELL. 



"/^OOD marmin', Mrs. Flaniganl Oi fought Oi'd dhrop in fer 
vjr a minnut to see how ye'd be lukin' the da-ay." 

"Oh, Mrs. Flanigan, darlint, Oi do be afther havin' the toime 
iv me loife since Oi saw ye lasht! Phwat do ye t4nk? Oi wint to 
a progrissive euchre parrthy last Chuseday, and phwat's moare, Oi 
tuk a proize! An' me that niver had a cyard in me fisht before! 

"Ye see, Monday was a week ago, Mary Ann was gahn to her 
lissons, the byes was ahl at school, and nobody hoame but me an' the 
ba-aby, and Oi a-<ioin' me washin', phwin the bill rang at the front 
dure. Oi shuk the suds ahf me hands and wint to the dure and 'twas 
Rosy an' Annie Gilhooley to see would Mary Ann boy a tickut fer the 
progrissive euchre parrthy that the ladies of St. Pathrick's was gittin' 
up fer the Arrphin Assoylim. Oi tuk thim into the parrlor and towld 
thim Mary Ann wasn't hoame, but Oi'd take a tickut fer her, bein' 
that sorry fer the arrphins. 

"*An' woant ye take a tickut fer yersilf, Mrs. Casey?' siz Annie 
Gilhooley. 

"*An' phwat wud Oi be doin' wid ut?' Oi siz. 'Oi niver played 
a game iv cyards in me loife.' 

''*Oh, git Mary Ann to tache ye!' siz she. *Shure 'tis an aisy 
game. Anny wan wid a bit iv sinse can larrn it in an avenin'.' 

" Well, Oi didn't t'ink Oi'd be goin', but Oi said Oi'd take a tickut. 
So Oi wint up-shtairs to git me purrse and phwin Oi kim down they 
was talkin' quoite loike, an' Oi heard Rosy say to Annie: 

"* Ye doan't belave she'll coom, do ye?' 

"'No indade/ siz Annie, 'Mary Ann wouldn' lave her, but it's 
wan more tickut sold.' 

"Mary Ann lave me, indade! Me own choild that Oi raised to 
be that rispictful and obadjint! Shure Oi was that mad, Mrs. Flanigan. 
Well, phwin Mary Ann kirif hoame, Oi gave her the tickut Oi'd been 
afther boyin' fer her, but niver a wurrd did Oi say about me own. 
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" Afther suppo-, phwin we was all sittin' in the parlor, Oi siz, ' Shure 
it's moighty loansome loike wid nothin' doinM Fhwoy dow't yez git 
out the cyards and play a game iv euehre?' 

" * Yis/ siz Mary Ann. * Larry an' Oi-will tache Patsy an' Jahnny.' 
"Larry explaint some and shure it luked moighty aisy. All ye 

r 

had to do was to say * Oi ardher ut up/ or * Oi pass/ or the loike uv that; 
thin they'd aitch lay down a cyard, wan afther the other, till they was 
all gahn, an* the felly that had the joaker was the wan that bated. 

*' Well, come a Chuseday, Mary Ann wint airly and the minut she 
was out iv the diure Oi turn mesilf into me bist duds, an' it wasn't 
tin minuts befoor Oi was an me way to the parrthy. Phwin Oi got 
thare Oi was that scared Oi was an the pint iv tumin' back, fer sich 
a crowd iv wimmun ye niver did see. A naygur showed me the room 
phwere they tuk ahf their coats an' phwin Oi kim out a gairrl give me 
a phwoite tickut wid a pink shtring in ut. 

"'Phwat'sthis?' Oi siz. 

"'It's your score cyard/ she siz, *an' tills you the number iv ycr 
table/ 

"Shure enough, there it was, all printed out: 'Table No. 8.' So 
Oi squazed me way round the room till Oi found a table ^d 8 an ut, 
and there was free ladies a-sittin' at ut. Oi sat down in the other 
chair an' siz Oi to mesilf, 'Phwat's the matter wid Bridget Casey?* 
Oi saw Mary Ami an' the Gilhooleys up at the ind iv the hall, but 
they didn't see me, an' Oi hid mesilf as well as Oi cud behoind a fat 
lady that sat betwane us. Oi didn't want thim to see me yet. 

"After a phwoile the tables was all filled up, and a bell rang, an' 
they comminced the ga-ame. The first t'ing they did was to ax me 
wud Oi cut. Oi siz, * Ye'U have to ixcuse me, but Oi forgot to bring 
me scissors. * Thim t'ree wimmun looked at aitch other an' laughed 
a bit, but the wan that sit apposite me was a rale lady, fer she just 
smoiled as swate at me as ye plaze, an' she siz, * Oi'll cut fer ye,' an' 
she jist raiched out her hand an' lifted a few cyards ahf the tap iv the 
pack an' turmed thim oaver. Thin the lady to the lift iv me done 
the sa-ame, an' tliin she tuk the cyards and dilt thim. She gave 
aitch iv us foive an'p it the rist an the table. Thin they all said, *Oi 
pass,' and Oi said the same, an' the lady that dilt tuk the cyard that 
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was on top iv the pack an* pit down wan out iv her hand. Thin we 
aitch laid down a cyard. Mine was a pitcher wan. The lady fur- 
ninst me (the swate smilin' wan) swiped thim in, an' they all luked at 
me. At lasht the swate lady siz: 

"*Ye tuk the thrick; will ye plaze lade?* 

"*Manin* will Oi lay down a cyard?' Oi siz. 

"'Certainly/ she siz. 

"So Oi done ut. 

" * Howld an there I ' scrames wan iv the wimmun ; ' ye rayniggerred I ' 

"'Yer a loiarP Oi siz. *Oi niver done sich a t'ing in me loife. 
Oi'm a daycint, rispictable wumman, so Oi am!' 

"She was gittin' purrple in the face, she was that ma(}. But me 
pardner siz, awful soothin' loike, 'Niver moind, she doan't oonder- 
shtand. Ye shud have played that cyard an the first thrick instid iv 
the thrump.' 

" * Shure Oi beg parrdon, mum, if Oi was a bit hasty,' Oi siz. * 'Tis 
the furrst toime Oi iver was mixed up wid the loikes iv this, and if Oi 
git out iv it aloive it'll be me last. Go aisy wid me, ladies.' 

"Well, Oi got on all roight till Oi had to dale. An', oh, murrther, 
Mrs. Flanigan. 'Twas the furrst toime Oi had the shlippery little 
divils in me fisht, barrin' jist the foive at a toime, an' me hands shuk 
So Oi dhropped thim all oaver the flure ivery toime Oi throid to chuffle 
thim togither. ' Thin phwin Oi kim to dale thim around Oi cudn't 
count thim roight to save me loife, and 'twas a turrible toime Oi had. 
Phwin Oi had thim dilt at last, 'Phwat's the thrump?' siz me pardner. 

" ' Ye can sarrch me ! ' Oi siz. 

"'Turn up the cyard till we seel' siz she. 

"'Olf, is it that ye mane?' Oi siz, an' Oi done ut. 

"'Oi'U assist ye,' she siz. 

"'Thank ye koindly, lady,' Oi siz; 'Oi'm shure it's nadin' ut 
Oiam.' 

" An' that same she did, for she towld me phwat to do and hilped 
me tiU Oi began to git me brith a bit aisier. 

"Thin, all at wanst, a bill rang an' th^ all shtopped playin' till 
a lady kim around an' tuk the little phwoite tickuts an' squinched a 
hoale out iv thim wid a little t'ing loike the conducthers do be havin' 
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an the sthrate cyarrs. She was goin' boy me widout seein' me, but 
Oi didn^t intind to be missin' annyt'ing, so Oi give her moine an' she 
pit a noice nate little hole in ut. Thin the two ladies that had been 
sittin' aitch sold iv me got up an* wint to the nixt table. Oi was goin' 
alahng too, but my pardner siz, 'Oh, no. You an' Oi shtay here; 
but Oi'm not your pardner nixt toime.' 

"*0h, it's sorry Oi am fer that,' Oi siz, an' Oi was that same too, 
fer the new wan was a sharp-faced wumman wid shpecks, an' she near 
tuk the hid ahf me, jist becase Oi laid down the joaker an her ace. 
She was that mad that phwin the cyards was dilt nixt toime she siz, 
'Oi'U play it aloane.' Well, Oi was willin', so she played widout 
me, and samed much plazed wid hersilf. 

" * Oi made four,' she siz, and just thin a bill rang ag'in. 
" * Doan't move till ye git yer poonch,' she siz to me. 
"'Poonch, is utl Indade, an' Oi'll not. The t'oughts iv ut is 
most revoivin'.' So Oi sat waitin' fer the poonch, but sorra a bit was 
brought round our way. The lady kim around and pit another hole in 
me tickut an' Oi sane me pardner walkin' ahf to the nixt table. Anither 
lady kim up to me an' siz, * Ye belang to that table oaver there.' 
"*Oi'm waitin' fer me poonch,' Oi siz. 

"*0h! didn't ye git anny?' she siz. 'Here! give me yer cyardl' 
an' she snatched ut out iv me hand and wint away wid ut. In a minut 
she was back wid ut an' siz, 'That's all roight. Ye' belang at table 
number sivin, now.' 

"'Ohl' siz Oi to mesilf, 'it's there Oi'll git the poonch. Oi hope 
it's good an' sthrong, fer Oi'm gittin' a foine t'urrst on me.' 

"But, if ye'U belave me, Mrs. Flanigan, Oi didn't git no poonch 
at ahl at ahl, though Oi waited fer ut at ivery table. * 

"Afther a phwoile Oi reached the table phwere Mary Ann was 
an' Rosy Gilhooleyl 

"*Whoy, Maw Casey I' she scrayched. 'Phwat in the na-ame iv 
sinse are ye doin' here?' 

"'Shure Oi'm injyin' mesilf the same as you,' Oi siz. 'Have ye 
anny objictions?' Oi siz. 

"Jist thin she caught soight iv me tickut that was hangin' to me 
bristpin. 
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tli V 



Ye doan't mane to say yeVe bated all thim games!' siz she. 
'Tis hoigh score she has as shure as ye Ye borml' siz Rosy. * 'Tis 
a fool fer luckl' 

"* Shure/ Oi sez, *'tis not all the fools that has the luck thin,' fer 
her tickut hadn't half a dozen holes in ut. 

"Be this toime Oi'd larrned quoite a bit iv the game. Oi wasn't 
afraid iv Mary Ann. .She was me pardner. So Oi played aisy loike, 
as if Oi'd been playin' ahl me loife. We tuk so manny thricks that 
Mary Ann was dancin' up an' down in her chair wid deloight. 

"*Maw, ye're all roightl* she siz. 'Ye're a pache!' she siz, an' 
Rosy Gilhooley was near crazy. 

" Well, afther that they kim around an' tuk up the tickuts. Mary 
Ann wroate me name on moine. 

"'Now,' siz Oi to mesilf, *'tis the poonch that's comin', shure.' 
But 'twas nothin' but cahfee, wid sandwiches an' oice crame. An' 
phwoilst we was aytin' ut a man got up an a chair an' towld ahl who 
had the proizes, an' phwat d'ye t'ink! 

"'Mrs. Casey,' he siz, 'has hoigh score, and furrst proizel' 

"Moyl but 'twas a proud day fer the Caseys. The ould man's 
not done talkin' iv ut yit, an' the b'ys howled till ye cud hear thim a 
block phwin Oi kim hoame wid ut. 

"'Tis a foine silver butther dish, Mrs. Flanigan! Kim oaver an' 
ate ahf it to-morrerl" 



FIVE LITTLE GOSSOONS. 



JENNIE E. T. DOWE. 



FIVE little gossoons, an' which is the best; 
Sure what is that racket I hear ? 
Five little gossoons — ^by the hole in me vest, 

They're up to some mischief I fear! 
'Ach black curly head is tucked into bed — 

That's Tim's voice; he's raisin' a row; 
He's the worst o' th' lot — "Now kape still there. 
Go to shlape, all five o' ye, now!" 

s» 
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" Yis, yis," says all four, wid a snicker an' snore. 
Save Tim, he shpakes niver at all! 

Och, Tim is the rogue, but he bates all th' rest; 
He's the finest gossoon o' them all. 

Five little gossoons — ^faix Tim is asleep, 

'Twa'n't him, sure as I am alive; 
I bethinks me 'twas Dick — oh, he's a black shape — 

Yis, Dick is the worst o' th' five; 
" Go to shlape, all five o' ye, there 1" 

"Yis, yis," says all four, wid a snicker an' snore, 
Save Dick, he shpakes niver at all! 

Och, Dick is the rogue, but he bates all th' rest; 

He's the finest gossoon o' them all. 

Five little gossoons — sure Dick, he is still, 

Th' poor little lamb's not to blame; 
'Tis Ned — o' mischief, oh, he's got his fill, 

He's the worst o' the lot t' me shame; 
" Go to shlape, all five o' ye, now!" 

"Yis, yis," says all four, wid a snicker an' snore, 
Save Ned, he shpakes niver at all! 

Och, Ned is th' rogue, but he bates all the rest; 

He's the finest gossoon o' them all. 

Five little gossoons — an' Ned I have wronged ; 

He's whist ez a mouse, th' swate child — 
'Tis Con, mischief wid him has always belonged. 

He's the worst o' th' lot, an' so wild ; 
" Go to shlape, all five o' ye, now!" 

"Yis, yis," says all four, wid a snicker an' snore, 
Save Con, he shpakes niver at all! 

Och, Con is the rogue, but he bates all th' rest; 

He's th' finest gossoon o' them all. 

Five little gossoons, four little gossoons, 
Three little gossoons, two and one — 



\ 
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Ted, he is th' babby — of aJl th* gossoons. 

If Ted is th* worst I'm undone I 
"Go to shlape, all five o* ye, nowl" 

" YiS, yis," says all four, wid a snicker an' snore, 
Save Ted, he shpakes niver at all! 

Whew, that babby's th* rogue, but I love him th' best, 

An' he's t' finest gossoon o' them all. 



HOW WE WAKED IKE. 



D. A. fiLLSWORTH. 



IKE wuz our hired man, 
Lazy ez all git out. 
An' eat! Et a hull pan 
Of biskets, jist about, 
An' never stopt but once, 
Jist to let his buckle out. 

Seemed like he wuz holler 
Jist clean down to his feet, 

Didn't wait fer manners, 
But pitch right in an' eat,' 

We'd say, " Please pass th' biskets," 
An' he* say, "Here, too, Pete I" 

Biggest job to wake him, 
Jist call, an' call, an' call; 

Let on hke he's a-sleepin'. 
An' never heerd at all; 

Hev to go an' shake him, 

An' bump him 'gainst the wall. 

Grandpa said we oughter 
Jist take a big quart cup; 

Git some ice-cold water, 
An' fill it clear plumb up, 
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An' set it on th* rafter 
Above the om'ry pup. 

An' very nex' mornin' 
He didn't answer 't all, 

Jist give the string a jerk, 
An' let the quart cup fall; 

Teach him how to answer, 
Whenever we would calll 

Hardly wait fer mornin', 
But last we went up-stairs, 

Couldn't keep from laughin' 
While we said our pra'rs, 

Thinkin' how we'd duck him, 
An' wake him unawares. 

Somehow or anuther, 
' George was the last to bed; 

While he's cb'mbin' over, 

He jist did tech the thread, 
Hull thing come a-tumblin'. 
An' hit Ike on the head : 

Oughter heerd Ike holler, 
Tell you, but he wuz wet. 

Quilts an' tick wuz soakin' 
An' cold night, too, you bet; 

Nex' day Ike he left us. 
An' talks about us yet! 



Qties, — Why is it almost certain that Shakespeare was a broker? 

Ans. — Because no other man has furnished so many stock quota- 
tions. 

Ques. — Why is it dangerous to keep a clock at the head of a pair 
of stairs? 

Ans, — Because it sometimes runs down. 
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LIMITATIONS OF YOUTH. 



EUGENE FIELD. 



I'D like to be a cowboy an' ride a firey boss 
Way out into the big an* boundless West; 
I'd kill the bears an' catamounts an' wolves I come across, 
An' I'd pluck the bal'-head eagle from his nest I 
With my pistols at my side, 
I would roam the prarers wide, 
An' to scalp the savage Injun in his wigwam would I rid 
If I darst; but I darsen't! 

I'd like to go to Afriky an' hunt the lions there. 

An' the biggest ollyfunts you ever saw! 
I would track the fierce gorilla to his equatorial lair. 
An' beard the cannybul that eats folks raw! 
I'd chase the pizen snakes 
An' the 'pottimus that makes 
His nest down at the bottom of unfathomable lakes — 
If I darst; but I darsen't! 

I would I were a pirut to sail the ocean blue. 

With a big black flag a-flyin' overhead; 
I would scoiu: the billowy main with my gallant pirut crew 
An' dye the sea a gouty, gory red! 
With my cutlass in my hand 
On the quarterdeck I'd stand 
An' to deeds of heroism I'd incite my phut band — 
If I darst; but I darsen't! 

And if I darst, I'd lick my pa for the times that he's licked me I 

I'd lick my brother an' my teacher, too! 
I'd lick the fellers that call round on sister after tea, 
An' I'd keep on lickin' folks till I got through! 
You bet! I'd run away 
From my lessons to my play. 
An' I'd shoo the hens, an' tease the cat, an' kiss the girls all day- 
If I darst; but I darsen't I 
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picKAirnnnr lullaby. 



VIRGINIA FRAZER BOYLE. 



DOWN on de cabin flo', 
Scramblin' lack er 'gater. 
Little bit'er pickaninny, 
Eatin* swee' pertater. 

Sho, sho, don' you cry — 
Mammy come an' git you; 

She's er-comin' by an' by — 
Nuffin gwine ter hu't you. 

I^nin' up de whi' folks' close, 
Fas' es she kin herry — 

Mammy little cole-black rose — 
Mammy huckleberry. 

Sho, sho, don' you cry — 
Mammy come an' git you; 

She's er-comin' by an' by — 
Nuffin gwine ter hu't you. 

Tie de big toe wid er string 
Ter er chunk er bacon — 

Dar now, little bitter thing — 
You cain't choke, I reckon. 

Sho, sho, don' you cry — 
Mammy come an' git you; 

She's er-comin' by an' by — 
Nuffin gwine ter hu't you. 

'Possum gravy by an' by, 
Cornbread crumbled in hit — 

Peter — Barny-bias — Paul, 
Shet you mouf dis minnitl 
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Sho, sho, don' you cry — 

Mammy come an* git you; 
She'^ er-comin' by an' by — 

Nufl&n gwine ter hu't you. 

Settin' on de cabin flo', 

Scramblin' lack er 'gater— 
Little bit er pickaninny 

Eatin' swee' petater. 



^l GOT TO GO TO SCHOOL.** 



NIXON WATERMAN. 



I'D like to hunt the Injtms 'at ream the boundless plain; 
I'd like to be a pirate an' plough the ragin' main, 
An' capture some big island, in lordly pomp to rule; 
But I just can't be nothin', 'cause I got to go to school. 

Most all great men, so I have read, has been the ones 'at got 
The least amount o' leamin' by a flickerin', pitch-pine knot; 
An' many a darin' boy like me grows up to be a fool. 
An' never 'mounts to nothin', 'cause he's got to go to schooC 

I'd like to be a cowboy an' rope the Texas steer! 

I'd like to be a sleuth-houn' er a bloody buccaneer, 

An' leave the foe to welter where their blood had made a pool; 

But how kin I git famous, 'cause I got to go to'school? 

I don't see how my parents kin make the big mistake 

O' keepin' down a boy like me 'at's got a name to naake! 

It ain't no wonder boys is bad an' balky as a mule; 

Life ain't worth livin' if you've got to waste your time in school 

I'd like to be regarded as "the Terror o' the Plains 1" 

I'd like to hear my victims shriek an' clank their prison chains^ 
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Vd like to face the enemy with gaze serene an' cool, 

An' wipe 'em off the earth; but, pshaw 1 I got to go to schooL 

What good is 'rithmetic an' things, exceptin' jest fer girls, 
Er them there Fauntleroys 'at wears their hair in twisted curls? 
An' if my name is never seen on hist'ry's page, why you'll 
Remember 'at it's all because I got to go to school. 



HOW JtTBE WAKED THE ELEPHANT. 



MRS. M. SHEFFEY PETERS. 



JUBE'S life, ever since he could remember, had been spent in "Ole 
Isrul's" cabin, and a very happy-go-lucky life it was. 

"Ki, yi, Jubal" saluted Aunt Hannah, as the boy rushed into 
the cabin one morning. "Isrul, what you s'pose is up wid dis nigger, 
now?" 

"Humph I" (puffing, in the breaks of his sentences, volumes of 
smoke from his short corn-cob pipe). "I 'specs dat boy, Hannah" — 
puff — ",have jes' done" — ^puff, puff, puff — "gone crazy ober" — ^puff 
— "Foreper's surcuss." 

"What dat you say? Foreper's surcuss? Juba, whar dat money 
you fetch me fur de gardensass an' dem eggs ? Ef you jes' done bruk 
one ob dem dozen eggs wid yer capers, I'll Foreper's surcuss you, 
see ef I don't." 

Jube gave up every farthing of his evening's sales. Then sidled 
into the comer of the hearth where "Ole Isrul" sat 

"Daddyl Daddy, say! Mayn't I go to Foreper's 'nagerie? 
My I it's a show what is a show. There's beasts an' beasts — ^but it's 
the elerphunt what beats all holler! Whew! Daddy, dat elerphunt's 
a whale, I tell yerl" 

"Juba," said Aunt Hannah, "what you sayin' — eh? De eler- 
phunt am not a whale. How kin it be ? It's agin natur*." 
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"Daddy** (he whispered), "mayn't I^o?" 

"Sartain, boy; sartain — ef yer kin find a silver mine *twixt ncv. 
an' show-day." 

Jube looked disheartened for a moment. Then his face brightened. 
It was a great matter to have "Daddy's" consent* He began to 
do a double shuffle, but brought up ia short order as he caught Aunt 
Hannah's eyes. 

"You, Jube! You jis' shuffle out 'er dis, an' hang dat last load 
of tobaccy-cuttin's on de scaffold down by de tree." 

Jube obeyed with alacrity. The scaffold was a swinging one, 
supported on its lower side by forked stakes driven into the ground, 
while on the back the horizontal poles supporting the stems were 
suspended by grape-vine twkts to the low, spreading boughs of an 
oak-tree. Jube, briskly hanging the tobacco, had enough to do to 
work out the problem " Daddy" had set for him. How was he to find 
that silver mine? Just two days more and Forepaugh^s menage^e 
would make its grand entry into the village. If he could find a silver 
Mlar, wouldn't that do? 

Next morning two of Aunt Hannah's biggest melons were mbsing 
from the patch, and a brace of her fattest capons from the roost; but 
su^icion was diverted from the real culprit by the tracks of huge 
shoes freely displayed throughout the patch. 

"Tears to me, Isrul," said the woe-begone Hannah, "dat thief 
mus' have wore shoes made upon his own las' — ^I nebber saw sich a 
fool on any ob my acquaintance." 

"Dat's so, Hanner; dat's gospel truf. Der ain't no sich build 
of foot sca'cely sence de days ob Goli-er." 

As Hannah turned off in perplexed thought, the old sinner slyly 
thrust forward his own huge shoes. 

"Ki," he chuckled, "dat boy Jube better not let de ole 'ooman 
know how close under her nose he done 'skiver his silver mine. She'll 
have her shere of intrus' off o' him, shore as yer bom." 

But Aunt Hannah was unsuspecting. 

"Juba," said she, tenderly, "ef I had the money, you should go 
ter Foreper's 'nagerie to-morrow." 

"Ef I amed the money, Mammy, fhought I go?" 
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'* Ye-es, ef Isrul s'poses he kin spar' yer from the 'baccy gathering, 
yer mought." 

"Ef yer fines the silver mine, Jube, ef yer fines the silver mine, 
yer kin go," said Israel. 

This time Jube executed a double shuffle in good earnest. That 
afternoon he hurried off to the village to do a little trading on his own 
account. For this Hannah had a well-seasoned hickory laid up for 
him when he came back, but when Jube hauled forth a whole quarter 
of a pound of good tea, "which a feller at a store had gin him for 
runnin* of a arrant," the rod was quietly slipped out of sight, and 
Jube left quite enough in favor to exhibit a tiny square of cardboard* 

"What's dis,*Juba?" 

"Why, lor'. Mammy I Dat's a ticket of 'mission to Foreper's 
surcuss." 

"Well, land o' Canaan! But whar did yer git it, Juba?" 

"One of Foreper's surcuss-men gin it to me fur carryin' of his 
nags to water, Mammy." 

" Remembah, you Jube, ef you's a foolin' me, de truf will out some 
day!" 

But Jube only grinned. Next morning he was up and well on his 
way to the village before the sun had lifted his head above the eastern 
hills. 

Such a day of rare fun as that was! In all the twelve years of 
Jube's life he had never been to a circus. 

The grande entire was a stupendous revelation. Was there on 
the earth such another glittering line of men, women, horses, and 
band-wagons? There, too, were cages of wild beasts. But the 
elephant was the wonder of all. 

"My I Ain't he a whale!" he said, under his breath, as if fearful 
his words might reach Aunt Hannah. 

Not content with following in the wake of his Indian majesty 
through the whole morning, the boy, in the afternoon, formed part 
of an admiring retinue accompanying him to and from his bath in 
the mill-pond. As this procession returned through the village, Jube, 
anxious to secure a more elevated point of observation, rushed ahead 
of the throng to perch himself upon a projecting ledge of a comer 
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storehouse, from which he might view the breadth and length of thC;, 
elephant's mighty back; but in his haste Jube had not taken note, 
of the fact that he was just at the point where two streets converged 
— that but a mon^ent later the elephant must round the sharp angle^ 
with barely room to crowd himself in between the ledge and the iron 
lamppost beyond* On came the mountain of flesh to crush him to 
powder! Jube sickened with horror, and turned ashy with fright. 
He could feel the heated steam arising from the creature's moist sides. 
The great ears flapped at and fanned him — the small, twinkling eyes 
were turned upon him. A shout of warning and horror went up from 
the crowd. It was answered by a careless grunt from the elephant, 
and in an instant his proboscis was thrown into the air. Jube gave 
himself up for lost. Another shout ascended from the crowd, but 
this time it was a shout of derisive laughter, for the beast had lifted 
Jube quickly down from his perch and dropped him, not too gently, 
into the middle of the dusty street. 

"The ole tough-hided, ole stump-footed ole critter! I'll be even 
wi' 'im )dt; ef I don't I wish er may die," Jube muttered, nursing 
his wrath. 

Nevertheless, he was quite ready to enjoy the night-exhibition 
under the canvas, and when the performance was over he took his 
last look at the elephant, regretting heartily that such days could not 
last forever. 

"I should like to git a twist at one o' them tails of his'n — ^like I 
twists ole Brindle's sometimes, when he won't git outen the paster 
quick. I wonder, now, ef I'd jist stick a pin into dat foremos' one, 
an' run fer it, ef he'd think 'twould pay 'im to chase me." 

Reaching the cabin about midnight, he crept up the outside ladder 
to his bed in the loft. He was aroused, an hour or two before dawn, 
by the sound of wheels passing along the turnpike. In an instant 
he was wide awake. 

" Goodness 1 Ef 't ain't Foreper's surcuss and 'nagerie on its 
travels! Wish-er-may-die, if I don't get one more blink at the eler- 
phunt." 

The moonlight was flooding the pike; and, as far as he could see 
along it, there was passing a ghostly procession of men, horses, vehicles. 
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etc. Jube in his airy costume slipped down the rickety ladder to the 
ground. Crouching in the clump of Aunt Hannah's liku>buahes by 
the gate, he watched until every wagon of the lumbering train had 
rolled past and disappeared in shadowy outline far up the road. 

Then his heart sank, heavy as lead. He had not seen the ele- 
phant. It must have gone by ahead of the train* He turned to 
go back into the cabin, when an object some distance dovm the road 
caught his attention. 

It was Forepaugh's elephant, moving drowsily along. His keeper, 
riding alongside, seemed half asleep, too, as also did the pony he rode. 

"I sed I'd be even wi' the tough-hided, stump-footed ole thing," 
he chuckled, squaring himself for action. "He skeered me to-day, 
but I'H gin him sich a skeer now as never was." 

On came the somnolent three. Directly they were abreast of 
the gate behind which crouched the waiting Jube, Suddenly this gate 
was flung wide on its hinges, and the boy leaped into the road with a 
screech and a yell, flinging his arms about and flapping his very scanty 
drapery almost in the face of the beast. You may believe his IndiaCn 
majesty napped no longer! In an instant his proboscis was waved 
frantically in the air; and, sounding his trump of alarm, he started 
after the apparition. 

Poor Jube had by no means calculated upon this dire result of 
his attempt at revenge. His eyeballs rolled, wild and big with terror, 
as he Vatched for a second the cloud of dust veiling the wrestling <rf the 
fettered beast and his angry guardian. The struggle was a brief one, 
the odds in favor of the elephant. Freed from his keeper, he rushed 
in pursuit of Jube, pressing him so hotly that he had no time to mount 
his ladder to the cabin-loft. At almost every step the infuriated 
beast soimded his trump. A roaring blast he gave, as, in his mad 
haste, he struck against a comer of the cabin, joBtling Hannah and 
Israel from their deep sleep. Terrified out of their wits, the old couple 
tumbled out upon the floor and feU upon their knees, thinking it was 
the horn of Gabriel summoning them from death to judgment. 

"Laws, Isrul!" cried Hannah, falling upon her knees. "Isrul, it 
ato the judgment-day, as I is a sinner I An' there goes de debbil now 
after J'ube! Didn't I alluz say he'd git dat boy, shore? He wouWn't 
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say his pra'rs, ner so much ez min' me, what fotch him up by Ean*. 
Come in, Isml, an' latch the do', fer he'll be arter you nex'. Oh, laws, 
ef he'll only be satisfied wi' you and Juba, Isrull You is wickeder 
'an me — ^wickeder sinners, you know yer is, ole man — ^you know yer 
is." 

Her "ole man" was leaning up against the door, speechless and 
knock-kneed with terror. 

All at once there was a quick, heavy rap upon the door. 

Hannah howled and sunk lower on her knees. 
'"It's de debbill" she whispered. "He's done come fer yer, Isrull 
Speak up, ole man — speak perlite, sorter, an' ifiaybe he'll be easy 
on yer. Answer him, Isrul." 

"Who-o — ^who dar?" chattered Israel. / 

"Open the door! I thought everybody was dead inside there. 
It's the keeper of Forepaugh's elephant, that's broke loose and will 
tramp down all your things here and kill your rascally boy, if I can't 
get a pitchfork or something." 

"Ki, yi, Hannah!" exulted Israel. "Yer debbil's nothin' but 
Foreper's elerphunt, arter all. Hi— jes' yer run an' fetch the pitch- 
fork fer de gemman." * 

"Yer go an' git it yerself, Isrul, I is engaged." 

"Hurry up there! Fetch me the fork, or the beast will kill your 
boy^for certain." 

"I say," answered "Ole Isrul," with his mouth at the latch-hole — 
"I say, massa, I'se clean crippled an' bed-rid with the rheumatiz, 
an' the ole 'ooman here, she's skeered clar inter spasms. You'll 
find the fork in the shed, so jes' help yerself, as we's onable ter, 
massa." 

With loud mutterings of anger, the keeper departed in search of 
the pitchfork. While he was gone, the elq>hant had regularly treed 
Jube. Too closely pressed to secure the shelter of his room in the 
cabin-loft, Jube instinctively had made for the only other accessible place 
of- refuge. Into the big oak-tree he had scrambled by the aid of the 
drying-scaffold suspended from its boughs, nor, thoroughly scared 
as he was, did he stop in the lower branches. Not knowing what 
might be the stretching capacity of that awful proboscis which had 
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once enfolded him, he clambered, hand over hand, xmtil at a con- 
siderable elevation he reached the second forking of the tree. Perched 
therein, he took time to draw his breath and look down at his enemy, 
who was charging Jube's stronghold with the intrepidity of Napoleon's 
"Old Guard" and the concentrated strength of a battering-ram. 
But the oak, although its day of kingly glory was past, was stronger 
than Forepaugh's elephant. Its limbs trembled under the shock, 
yet the mighty roots held firm. The blow, however, dislodged the 
drying-scaffold, so that it fell with a great crash to the ground. In 
default of other prey, the elephant at once charged upon thk frame- 
work of poles, with its burden of hali-dried tobacco cuttings. He 
stamped and tore at and pulled to pieces the structure, tossing the 
cuttings ^until his eyes and mouth and proboscis were well filled with 
the dust of the dried tobacco. Frenzied by the taste of the weed he 
hated with a deadly hatred, the animal's rage seemed to know no 
bounds. At last, sounding his trump frantically, he set off at the 
top of his speed for the river flowing at the base of the hill. 

But Jube was too thoroughly scared to think of deserting his place 
of security; and in a little while his majesty, relieved of the tobacco, 
again advanced to the attack. This time he was better armed, having 
filled his trimk at the river with a copious supply of water. Taking 
fair aim at poor Jube, he let him have the benefit of the whole stream, 
blowing it into his face with a directness and force for which the boy 
was utterly unprepared. He tumbled from his perch, and would 
have fallen headlong to the ground, but that he had the good fortune 
to land in the fork below, where he was just beyond the reach of the 
dreaded proboscis. Encouraged by this success, the beast charged 
again, but the ground was now well strewn with the tobacco, and, .as 
he rushed forward, he was again blinded and strangled by the pungent 
powder. Once more he made a frenzied rush for the river. This 
time his hind legs became entangled among the grape-vines, so that, 
after some vigorous but vain kicking and shaking, he was compelled 
to proceed on his way, dragging the scaffold and much of the tobacco 
with him. 

At this juncture the keeper, armed with Israel's long fork, appeared 
on the stage of action. Taking advantage of the elephant's blinded 
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condition, he attacked him vehemently, goading him right and left. 
Yet the beast, infuriated, would not cry for mercy. But finally, in 
one of his blinded plimges, he rushed upon Hannah's empty root-pit, 
and, the slight covering giving way under the enormous weight, his 
majesty was pitched headlong in shame and terror to the bottom of 
the pit. Then his ptoud spirit was conquered by a vigorous assault, 
and he trumpeted for mercy. 

"Now, you, Juba, jes' you mark my words,' -was Israel's closing 
piece of advice when the tumult had finally subsided and Jube, clothed, 
and in his right mind, was sitting on the stool of repentance in the 
cabin, " ef I ever does hear of you a findin' ob a silver mine anywheres 
when Foreper's surcuss am round, shore's I is a livin' man I'll war 
out on yer back some ob dat extry shoe-leather what made tracks 
through the ole 'ooman's watermillium patch. Now, you jes' clar 
outer dis, an' gether up ebery spear ob dat tobaccy what you an' Fore- 
per's elerphunt hab done scattered from Dan to Beershebeh. An* 
min' what I say, dat dis ain't Hanner what's foolin' long with yer 
now." 

And since that time Jube has never pined for the circus on his 
holidays. 



CHRISTO COLUMBO. 



CHRISTO COLUMBO he vera a great-a man, 
He grinds de hand-a organ and he sell-a de bum banan; 
Till von-a day America it came up to Chris, 
And America say: "Discover-a me, oh, please do-a this!" 
So Columbo he make up his-a mind, and so he say, say he: 
"I tink-a dere's a country way out-a west, and I will-a go to sea." 
So he go to Ferdinanda, de King of Spain, and say: 
"I want-a thousand dollar and I want it right away." 
But Ferdinanda he was-a broke, and he feel-a vera blue, 
So he say: "Why should I give-a all-a my good-a coin to you?" 
Columbo say: "I am a discoverer and I discover tings for fun." 
Ferdinanda say: "If you're a discoverer, go ^nd discover de moru'* 
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So Columbo bought a dark lantern and a good mask all right. 
And got-a gun and sneaked in de palace dat-a night ; 
With his lantern and his-a mask he felt right in de push, 
He sneaked all over de palace to try-a to discover some cush. 

Before he knew where he was-a at he found hisself in de room 

Of Isabella, de Queen of Spain, he tout-a he met his doom. 

De Queen woke up and say-a to him: " What-a you do-a here?" 

Columbo he was-a white in de face from trembling with-a de fear. 

Columbo say : " I am looking f or-a de thousand dollar and I^m a crook." 

Isabella say: " Give-a me de lamp and I will-a help you look." 

Dey don't-a find nutting in-a de place, not a single cent. 

De palace was on-a de bum and Ferd. couldn't pay-a de rent; 

But Isabella was one-a peach, and Chris she say to him: 

" You shall-a discover America if you have-a to swim." 

She went into her-a room, and her jewel-box she unlocked, 

But de jewel-box was-a empty and dere was no jewels to hock; 

De crown of king it was in soak, and so was her crown, dat*s de truth, 

So to dig Up de coin for Columbo she hocked de "crowii" of her tooth. 

So Columbo got upon de sea and went to America land. 

And he named it after his uncle American who run-a a banana stand. 

When de Indians see old Columbo dey dance with much-a glad 

Dey say: "Tank-a heaven, we are discovered, no longer we'll be sad." 

Den dey grabbed dere tomahawks and grabbed Columbo, too, 

And dey shook dere tomahawks in de air until Chris he was-a blue; 

Dey grabbed Chris by de hair you see and den dey scalped him 

wicked, 
He didn't pay full fare back-a to Spain, he went on a "scalper's" 

ticket. J 

WHAT HE WOULD HAVE DONE. 



Farmer [looking up from his paper and speaking vehemently]. 
Do you know what I'd have done if I had been Napoleon ? 

WiFB [wUh touch of sarcasni]. Yes, you'd have settled down in 
Corsica afad sp^nt yout life grumbhiig about bad luck and hard times. 
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EC-A-LEC-TIC FITS. 



BEN KING. 



I'M only jes' a little chap, 
Ajn' my ma says I'm frail; ' 
I got ec-a-lec-tic fits, 

'At's why I'm lookin' pale. 
Once I had a ague chill 

An', di, how I did shake 
'Cause aunty wouldn't give .me ^ny 
Jelly tarts an' cake I 

Once when it was summer 

Once, an' nice an' warm, nen me 
An' Jennie went in our backyard 

'Nd climbed a cherry tree. 
An' she ate up all the cherries, too, 

An' fed me all: the pits, 
An' my ma said 'at's jes' what give 

Me ec-a-lec-tic fits. 

When bad girls comes to our house 

They mustn't scare me, too, 
An' romp up quick against me 

Like they's playin' peek-a-boo, 
'Cause ma she'll say right out to 'em: 

"See here, now, children, quit! 
I guess you'll have to run right home 

'Fore Wadsworth has a fit." 

Sometime I'll be strong 'nd well 

An' big like Uncle Dan, 
An' he'll be little jes' like me, 

When I'm a grown-up man, 
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'Nd nen I won't be scarin' people 

Almost out their wits, 
'Cause 'en I won't go 'round a-havin' 

Ec-a-lec-tic fits. 

When you see me tumin' blue 

All' when my hands gits cold, 
Don't you git afraid o' that, 

But jes' you git a-hold 
Of me, an' rub my hands, 

'Nd rub my neck 'nd head 
Till I "come out" — 'cause if you don't 

I'm li'ble to git dead. 

I wouldn't care if I should die 

'Nd go up there, would you, 
Where the sun is peekin' 'round 

The clouds, up where it's blue? 
'Cause there they ain't no worry, 

An' they's lots o' little bits 
Of fellers, an' they's none of 'em 

Got ec-a-lec-tic fits. 



THAT'S WHAT MA WANTS TO KNOW, 



Teacher in Etymology. In order to have you understand, 
Charley, the meaning of the word "recuperate," we will use for 
an example the case of your father. 

Charley. Yes'm. 

Teacher. He is, of course, a hard-working man. 

Charley. Yes'm. 

Teacher. And when night comes, he returns home tired and 
worn out, doesn't he? 

Charley. Yes'm. 

Teacher. Then, it being night, his work being over, and he 
being tired and worn out, what does he do ? 

Charley. That's what ma wants to know. 
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MRS. JACOBSON'S ACCOUNT OF QUEEN VICTORIA'S 

JUBILEE. 



ROSE I. PATRY. 



, Glossary. 
(Only a few of the most difficult words are given.) 

Carled Called. Oot Out. 

Du Do. Sewer, Sure. 

Leeaked. . . \ ... Looked. Wi With. 

LUe. Little. ' Woke Walk. 

Meear More. Wyah Why. 

Mitchi Much. Yan One. 

NoTB. — This dialog is written in Westmoreland (England) dialect; but, if the reader 
cannot give it, another dialect may be substituted. 

Characters: Miss Mary Harcourt, young girl, daughter of 

the rector of B . Ordinary dress. 

Mrs. Jacobson, an elderly country woman. Short skirt, apron, 
shawl, sunbonnet. 



M 



ISS MARY HARCOURT (discovered siUing near a small table, 
R., knitting). 
Enter Mrs. Jacobson, l. 



Miss M. [rising\. How do you do, Mrs. Jacobson? I am so 
pleased to see you. 

Mrs. J. [makes courtesy], Weel, weel, Miss Mary, heear I be, ya 
see, safe an sund eftre that theear Jubilee, an I've cum to tell ya al 
abcot oor duin's in Lunnan toon. 

Miss M. That will be nice [draws chair forward, left of her own]. 
Sit down here, Mrs. Jacobson, and begin at once, please. 

[Mrs. J. sits. Miss M. sits as before, her work lying on her knee.] 

Mrs. J. Thank ya kindly. Aye, Miss Mary, theear be a deeal 
ta tell, it wes jest grand. What wi them sodgers aboot, an them darkie 
chaps a cumin eftre the Queen, an the hooses a-leeakin es if thea'd bin 
a-coovered in chintz stooff, an the flaags a-flyin, an the great garlands 
ov flooers a-hangin frae yan side o' the rooad ta the uther, an the 
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bands a-playin j^l kinds o' merry toons, an them amboolance fooak 
a-carryin off the pur sooals what fainted, — mi pur head it gat 'quite 
moodled like. 

Miss M. I wish I had been tliere. 

Mrs. J. Aye, Miss Mary! We shall niwer see the likes ov it agin. 
Weel, mi aald man an me, we starts awa frae oor lodging at five 
o'clock a Jubilee mobamin, fer, ses I ta him, "Sam," ses I, "we've 
spared nae mooney fer ta see her Gracious Majesty, the Queen, an I'm 
a-gangin ta git a bonnie pleeace;" I spak jest like that. Weel, we 
wokes and we wokes an we wokes until we cums to a pleeace carled 
Cheeapside, what be nigh St. Parl's Cathedral. Ov carse a gud sight 
o' fooaks wes theear, hawivver I gits a pleeace in the varra froont qf 
the crowd an wes that happy, until what du ya think happened, Miss 
Mary? 

Miss M. I don't know. 

Mrs. J. Wyah, if them sodgers duddent cum alang, an if yan 
ov them duddent gae an plant hisell doon jest afooar me. " Weel, six," 
ses I, " I wes heear lang afooar ya, an it na be varra kind an gud o' 
ya ta tak mi pleeace;" but, bless yal he wudna boodge, nae, na an inch, 
es sewer es mi name es Sarah Anne Jacobson, an he wi a great bear- 
skin a hes head, an niwer mitch meear ner a bear mebbie. Weel, 
I ses ta a policeman what wes nar, "Canna ya mak that young man 
gae an?" but he dud nowt bet smile; wyah he smiled, I dunno ken, it 
wes nae smilin matter ta me, that's sartan, an theear I hed ta stand 
wi that great, big sodger a-blockin oot mi view — Aye, I wes angry. 

Miss M. I should think so indeed. 

Mrs. J. Then mi pur legs begins ta ache an I nigh begins ta wish 
misell at heeam agin ; but Sam, he giv me sum sandwiches what he'd 
gat alang wi him, an eftre eatin ov 'em, I feels meear cumfortable. 
Noo jest a-fooar the precission cum alang, what du ya think^happened ? 

Miss M. I haven't the least idea. 

Mrs. J. Wyah! if that theear sodger duddent gae an faint reet 
inta mi arms. 

Miss M. [starts and drops work.] Oh, Mrs. Jacobson! 

Mrs. J. Aye, bet it's the truth I be a-tellin ya — ^Weel, o 'carse I 
wes fair startled like, he seemed ta tak ivvery bit ov breath oot oy mi 
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body fcr a while [Mary laughs]^ bet them amboolance f ooak, thae nips 
him up an carries him off afooar ya cud sae Jack Robinson, an soon 
I gits the froont pleeace eftre al an sees grand, mi dear. 

Miss M. Well, you were fortunate; but dQ go on,. Mrs. Jacpbspn,- 
it is so interesting. 

Mrs. J. Aye I it wes a bonnie sight, what wi them sodgers wi 
theear fine horses, an the dear, lile, sailor laddies a-draggin ov them 
great goons behind em, an sum ov them nae mitch bigger ner oor 
Mary's Thomas Henry. Then the Lard Mayor! He wes the grandest 
ov them al. He rides alang in the handsomest clooak es IVe seed, frae 
the dae I wes at Mrs. Toosard's, an that be tweenty yeear cum March, 
when oor William wes a lile bam. He leeaked al the waarld uver 
jest like John Gilpin, wi hes hat off, an the people wes a-cheerin ov 
him jest like a prince. Eftre a bit, varra fine officers what hails frae 
fourrin parts rides by, sum in red cooats, an sum in blue, and sum — 

Miss M. [breaks in,] But the Princesses, Mrs. Jacobson, were they 
very pretty? 

Mrs. J. [slowly]. The Princesses, I mun sae es hoo I wes kind ov 
disappointed like aboot them. Thae duddent leeak mitch different ta 
oor aan Lady Mabel ov a Sunda; thae hed sart bv floufiy, silky goons, 
an hats or bonnets a theear heads jest -like Lady Mabel hes, an thae 
kep on a-noddin an a-smilin to the fooaks in — 

Miss M. [interrupts.] But the Queen, Mrs. Jacobson, did you see 
her? 

Mrs. J. Bless ye," Miss Mary, what a hurry ye be in! Jest bide a 
bit; I be sooa hot — Weel, soon the bands begins a-playin "God save 
the Queen," an the people begins a-singin, an I dunno ken wyah, but 
I begins a-cryin; an then a-most afooar I knowed what wes a-gangin 
ferward the fooaks wes a-cheerin, an sum ov em wes a-carlin oot " The 
Queen, God bless her!" Wyah, Miss Mary, I hed leeak'd fer nowt 
bet a grand lady, wi a great, golden croon on her head, bet nea sick 
thing. Nowt bet an aald lady, wi a white an black bonnet, an a great 
white oombrella ta keep off the soon — "Is that the Queen?" ses I, 
disappointed like. "Ov carse it's the Queen," ses sumone in the 
croowd, an jest then she turns her feeace mi way an smiles — sick a 
nice, kind feeace. Miss Mary, and sick a smile. I forgets al aboot 
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the golden croon, an I up an I bobs a courtesy, an waves mi best hand- 
kercher an cries " God bless yer Majesty!" es loud es the rest. 

Miss M. [rising]. I am sure papa would like to hear about the 
Jubilee; I will run and ask him if he can see you. 

Exit Miss M. [calls in a moment from entrance to platform^ Please 
come this way, Mrs. Jacobson. [fixit Mrs. J.] 



mPH-M. 



JAMES NICHOLSON. 



YE'VE heard hoo the de'il, as he wauchel'd thro' Beith, 
Wi' a wife in ilk oxter, an' yen in his teeth 
When some yen cried oot, "Will ye tak' mine the mom?" 
He wagg'd his auld tail while he cockit his horn, 
But only said "Imph-m;" 
That usefu' word "Imph-m;" 
Wi' sic a big mouthfu', he couldna say Aye! 

When I was a laddie, lang s)me, at the schule. 
The maister aye ca'd me a dunce and a fule; 
For of a' that he said, I could ne'er understan'. 
Unless when he bawled, " Jamie, baud oot your han' ! " 

Then I gloomed, an' said " Imph-m," 

I glunched, an' said "Imph-m," 
I wasna owre proud, but owre dour to say A-y-e! 

Ae day a queer word as lang-nebbit's himseP, 
He vowed he would thrash me if I wadna spell. 
Quo' I, "Maister Quill," wi' a kin' o' a swither, 
" I'll spell ye the word gif ye'U spell me anither — 

Let's hear ye spell * Imph-m,' 

That common word ' Imph-m,' 
That auld Scotch word 'Imph-m,' ye ken it means A-y-e!" 
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Had ye seen hoo he glowered, hoo he scratched his big pate, 
An' shouted, "Ye villain, get oot o' my gate! 
Get aff tae yer seat! ye're the plague o' the schule! 
The de'il o' me kens if yer maist rogue or fule!" 

But I only said "Imph-m," 

That decent word "Imph-m," 
That auld-farran "Imph-m,'* that stan's for A-y-e! 

An' when, a brisk wooer, I courted my Jean, 
O' Avon's braw lassies the pride an' the queen. 
When 'neath my grey plaidie, wi' heart beatin' fain, 
I spiered in a whisper if she'd "be my ain," 

She blushed and said " Imph-m," 

That charming word "Imph-m," 
A thousan' times better an' sweeter than Aye! 

An' noo I'm a dad, wi' a hoose o' my ain — 
A daintie bit wifie, an' mair than ae wean; 
But the warst o't is this — ^when a question I spier. 
They pit on a luik sae auld farran an' queer. 

But only say "Dnph-ni" — ' 

That daft-like word "Imph-m"— 
That vulgar word, "Imph-m" — ^they winna say A-y-el 

Sae I've gi'en owre the "Imph-m" — it's nae a nice word; 

When printed on paper, it's perfect absurd; 

An' gif ye're owre lazy to open yer jaw, 

Jist haud ye yer tongue an' say neathing ava' ; 

But never say "Imph-m," 

That wretched word " Imph-m," 
It's ten times mair vulgar than even braid Aye! 



Father [sharply]* Lucy, stop pulling the cat's tail. 
Lucy. I'm only holding the tail, pa ; pussy is pulling it. 
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A GOLDEN WEDDING. 



RUTH McENERY STUART. 



IT was Christinas Eve in New Orleans. Two old people sat on Xhe 
front porch of a little hovel back of town. Each sat in front 
of a door, and they were separated by a board partition which divided 
the house into tenements. A man sat on one side, a woman on the 
other. 

The old man was partly bald, and he was apparently toothless. 
He rose suddenly, and, taking his stool with him, reseated himsell 
near the edge of the gallery, exactly opposite a narrow opening mace 
by a broken plank in the partition. Knocking here as at a door, he 
called out, "Oh, Sister Garrett! is yo' home, Sister Garrett?" 

"Sister Garrett," too, is very old and bent, and her dim-looking 
eyes are failing in vision. She also takes her chair with her as she 
approaches the partition wall; and, placing it quite near the opening, 
seats herself with deliberation. 

"I sholy is proud ter see you home, Sis' Garrett, *caze I craved 
ter heah you a-meanderinV 'roun*-; but J ain't heerd nothing till jes' 
now I heerd yer sneeze." 

"Is dat so, Br'er Thormson? I know I is a loud sneezer. De 
idea o' yo' takin' note o' me a-sneezin'l Yo' is a case, sho!" 

"Dey is a sociable soun* ter yo' sneeze. Sis' Garrett. An' a man 
livin' like I does by he's lone self, he fin's a heap o' company in a good 
frien'ly sneeze a-comin' f'om 'crost de partition. I trus' yo's come 
ter stay over Christmus, Sister Garrett?" 

" Yas, sir ; I lowed ter come an' set out heah on de po'ch an' keep 
you company. Br'er Thormson, huccome you ain't axed me is I 
run out o' terbacker?" 

The old man shuffled to his feet, and soon brought from his room 
a paper of the weed, his pipe, and a match. 

The old woman took her pipe from her pocket, and presently 
two columns of smoke rising from opposite sides blew into a mingled 
cloud atove the partition. 
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" Smoke got sociable ways, ain't it ? I puflFs an'' you puffs, an- 
time de partition gives em a chance, de two smokes look like dee des 
nacbeUy goes togedder.'* 

"I see dey moves todes de souf," replied the old man, "an' I'll be 
»j'iced ter ©ee it, toweck up de kindlin:' trade. Look like a pusson 
oaought ^Jarve at dis business ef dis \.arm winter ain't play'd out 
soon.'' 

"I hates a hot Chris'mus." 

"I hates it an' I lo^j^ it^ I loves it on 'count o' de ricoUections 
hit fomngs me. De happies' day o' my life was a hot Chris'mus — de 
day I got aaa'yed." 

The old woman looked at him quickly. 

"De ThoTinsQ!B& come f'om (Jeorgy, ain't dee?'* 

" Yes'm, dee eome f'om Georgy." 

"Whar' is you gwine ter eat to-morrer, Br'er Thormson?" 

"Who, me? I was jes' a-studyin' 'bout dat — ef I could — ^I ain't 
no. cook, Sis' Garrett, but dar's my big rade rooster steppin' 'rouii' 
so high, an' lookin' so lonesome sence ole Muffly strayed orf — ^I was 
jes' lookin' at 'im an' studyin' dat ef I could — ef you could — ^is you 
ever frkassed « chicken, Sis' Garrett ? " ^ > 

"My soull fir'er Thormson! I'm a cook, mel I c'd fricassee 
a chicken in my sleep, an' dream 'bout someh'n else at de same time, 
jes' put de ingrejums onder my ban's." * 

"What is de ingrejums, Sister Garrett?" 

^' You des gimme de chicken, an' I won't pester you fer de ingrejums. 
I alius keeps a little seasonin' by me. I couldn't 'spect myself fur a 
cook ei J run out o' my trade-marks." 

"Well, ef yo' say de word, we'll 'vide up the fricassee fur Christ- 
mus dinner. Is you gwine ter pass my part back froo de hole?" 

"Huccome you can't come an' eat Chris'mus dinner wid me? 
You aia't pizen an' I ain't pizen." 

"I recedes tear yo' invertation wid a full heart. Sister Gan?ett, ran' 
ef de Lord spares my life, I'll shorely be on hand. What time yo' 
gwine ter have dinner. Sister Garrett?" 

"Le's have it at de white folks' time, six o'clock." 

"All right, six o'clock. Dat's de time o' day I got ma'yed — six 
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o'clock on a warm Chris' mus. I don' know huccome dat comes 
back ter me ter-day. I believe hit's de smell o' dem orange flowers. 
We had 'em dat day ; dee bloomed out o' season, jes' like dey is now, 
an' de bride, she hed a whole wreal ob 'em on 'er haid." . 

The woman gave him a quick look, as she had done before. 

"You say de Thormsons come f'om -Georgy, ain't yer?'* she 
asked eagerly. 

" Yes'm, dat is what I say; dey is f'om Georgy." 

The old woman sat ruminating a long June' that night before going 
to bed. How strange it was that the old man Thormson had been 
married on Christmas, and his wife had worn fresh orange flowers I 
She had been a Christmas bride; and had worn an orange wreath; 
but, of course, this was in Louisiana, and her husband was tall and 
straight and handsome. If she could meet him but once tigain, this 
husband of her youth, she would die happy. 

It had been an imprudent marriage. She and he had been the 

property of different families. Her husband's owner had moved into 

another State and carried all his goods with Tiim, and that had been 

the end. ^ 

♦ * t ♦ it ♦ K- 4f * 

The red rooster was killed that night, picked clean to a feather, 
and early next morning passed through the partition. 

At six, Thormson, rigged in his broad -cloth suit, entered the other 
side. 

He brought a handsome orange branch, which he placed as floral 
ornament in the center of the table. 

" Look like we ought ter have some sort o' bookay fur ter glorify 
de 'casion, an' ter my eyes dat's purty, an' hit's sweet-smellin', too." 

"Hit's sweet till ye git a sniff o' de fricassee, an' dat ain't leave 
no room fur no fainty flower smell," said the hostess, as she placed 
the steaming dish opposite Thormson's plate. "Teck a cheer an' 
set down an' meek yerse'f at home, fur's yer able, Br'er Thormson." 

The dinner was fit for a king. The steaming stew, filling the 
room with it's essence, both rich and delicate, a bowl of snowy whole- 
grained rice, a tin plate of roasted sweet-potatoes, a pone of golden 
egg-bread, and a pot of coffee, composed the simple menu. 
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"Umh! Dishere gravy tecks me Vay back I" 

" Dey ain't none o' dese heah cooks a-circulatin' 'roun' dese days 
dat knows de true inwardness o' cookin'." 

"You got dese dumplin's in dis gravy kivered wid velvet, ain't 
yer? Dee skips down like a soljer gwine home on a furlough. Dis- 
here co'n-brade 'd meek poun'-cake blush an' clair out. Dese heah 
pertaters is as sugary and mealy-moufed as a lisislatur candidate!" 

At length, however, Thormson protested that every crack was 
filled up " clar down ter his boots." 

"Hit's funny," said the old man after a pause, as he plucked an 
orange blossom and held it to his nostril — "hit's funny how de re- 
fumeries of a blorsom kin wuck on a pusson's min', an' raise up ricol- 
lections o' times an' faces." 

He handed the woman a stemless flower. She smelt it medita- 
tively. 

'*An' voices," she said presently. "De flagrams o' dis flower 
brings back a voice ter me — a voice ob — ob a frien' o' mine."- 

"Yas, hit do bring back voices, too. Look like I kin shet my 
eyes an' see a whole passel o' darkies a-standin' roun' a ole-time 
caybin, an' a one-armed preacher a-standin' 'gainst de hyarth 
a-restin' 'is book om de mantelshelf; an' I kin feel myse'f a-walkin' 
in wid de purties', high-haidedes', bright-eyedes' black girl in de 
'Nited States. She was all dressed up in some sort o' white fliffy- 
fluffy dress, wid a whole wreaf o' dese heah blorsoms on 'er haid, 
an', laws-a-mussy, ef she wam't purty! She a-standin' up so black 
an' shinin', in de mids' o' so much white grandeur, lookin' like one 
o' dese little slick blackbirds in a snow-bank! Oh, ef I could jes' 
see 'er oncet agin! Ef she's in de Ian' o' de livin' I'd know 'er, sho! 
In co'se I know she's bou' ter be changed by de blightin' o' time; 
but eyes is eyes, she could'nt nuver lose dem flashy-dashy, come-ef- 
yer-dare black eyes; an' sperit is spent, an' I know long as she live 
she's boun' ter hoi' a high haid. We had one pert little boy — time 
de partin' come. I hope Gord spared 'im ter 'er!" 

The old woman had been listening alertly all along, but now she 
peered into the speaker's face. "Ain't you say de Thormsons come 
fom Georgy?" 
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"Y-yas, I is come from Georgy, but dishere what I'm talkin' 
'bout noWg hif s away back yonder^ fo* my marster move ter Georgy — 
when I was yong. I lived in Louisiana dem days, an' mairied a pretty 

w 

little black gal named Cicely, what b'long ter de Morgans on de coast, 
on de plantation 'j'inin' we's place. In co'se I dun passed de mos' 
o' mu life in Georgy, but quick's de wah was over an' freedom loosen 
me, I come clair back ter de coas' a-huntin' fur Cicely; but 'twam't 
no use; her marster had done been kilt in de army, an' I could'nt 
heah nuttin', an' nobody seemed like dee 'membered me, so I come 
on down heah ter Noo 'Leans — ^an' let 'lone prayin' fur de sight an* 
keepin' my eyes open, I done giv' up de hunt." 

The woman was silently weeping. She made a feeble attempt 
to straighten her stooped figure. 

"You say she got a high haid an' a bright eye, Br'er Thormson, 
but you ain't 'low dat maybe grievin' an' sayin' nuttin' all dese 
yeahs mought bring down a proud haid; an' yer know cookin' over 
a cook-stove, hit nachelly blurs a pusson's eyes?" 

"I knows all dat, but you ain't knowed little Cicely. She wam't 
one o' de lettin'-down sort. In co'se I's prepared ter see 'er gray, 
maybe, but ef she's a-livin', I'm pliunb sho she got a quick eye an' a 
high haid yit." 

The woman's face was twitching nervously. Finally she said, 
"Br'er Thormson, dey's a man what I'd like ter meet up wid agin 
'fo' I die, please Gord, an' since you come f'om de coast, maybe you 
mought o' knowed 'im. He goed by the name o' SmiflF, Aleck Smiff — " 

" Wh— wh— wh— wh— wha— " 

"He was a man taller'n you is, he hoi' 'isse'f des' like a President — 
an' he comb 'is ha'r high up om top 'is haid, des' like a rooster wid a 
proud comb, an' when he open 'is mouf ter talk 'is voice 'd come out 
brave an' strong, des' like de deep notes on a. melojum. I'd know 
dat voice in a chorus o' angels! Ef — ef I c'd meet up wid dat man 
Br'er Thormson, lok like my heart'd turn ter joy, 'caze — 'caze he — ^he' 
was my husban'." 

The old man was peering into her face as one dazed. 

"L — look like — look like dat what yo's a-talkin' 'bout hit was a 
long time ago, Cice — Sis Garrett, an' yer know a pusson's voice — 
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hit's — Chit's boun' ter teck om ^ high note when age stricken 'im an* 
'e begin a-failin*-^" 

"In cose I knows all dat. I 'lows fur de wuckin's o' time on 'im 
I ain't spec' ter see 'im skip roun' lively like he done when I knowed 
him; but de voice, an' de way he comb 'is ha'r, an' dem shinin' wite 
toofs — ^alldat boun' ter tell on a bordy." 

His head sank heavily on his hand, and he was silent for a time. 
Filially he said: 

"Ain't yer know, S — sis' — ^Sis' Garrett, dat when age an' sorrer 
stricken a man ev'rything boun' ter come back on 'im? De toofsy 
dee all draps out, an' de ha'r on a pusson's haid, hit clair de track, 
too; and den he's jes' nachelly obleege ter give up de fight, an' 'low 
dat de times an' de seasons done beat 'im out. " 

"Ef — ef dis man SmiflF been a-pinin' fur yo' in 'is heart-grief, 
hit'U tell on a voice, an' lonesomeness — an' — ^an' all dat. Ef — ef I 
c'd meet — could meet up wid Cicely, I'd crave ter fin' 'er changed, 
*caze ef — ef she was high-haided an' peart-hearted — she — she — 
mought turn 'er back on me — ^an' maybe not know me. But — ef 
'er haid was low wid de weight ^o' time like mine is — an' 'er heart wid 
yeamen' — ^like mine is — " 

The woman was now weeping aloud. Rising from her chain 
she fell upon her knees by his side. 

"Hush, Aleck, I can't stan' no mo'." 



The night was far spent and the old couple still sat talking, living 
over together their long lives spent apart. The mother reviewed the 
life of their child from his infancy, at the- time when the father was 
taken away, to the time of the war, " When he run orf an' nuver was 
heard of ho mo'." 

"I been a-settin* heah ponderin', Aleck," said the old woman, 
"an' seem ter me, bein' as you an' me stan's high in de chu'ch, we 
ought to be called out agin f 'om de pulpit fo' man aft' wife, 'caze you 
know dee ain't got nuttin' 'cep' des my word an' yo' word ter stan' twixt 
us an' scandalizemeftt, ef dee choose ter pint a finger at us." 

Parson Brown was duly interviewed, and concurred fully in Sister 
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Garrett^s idea of a formal announcement, in the presence of the con- 
gregation, of the renewed relations of the old people. So, on the Sab- 
bath morning following this, Br'er Brown announced that at five o'clock 
on that same afternoon there would take place in the church a golden 
wedding, to which all were cordially invited. Needless to say that the 
church was crowded to overflowing, for curiosity ran high. A stir at 
the door announced the approach of the bridal party. Arm in arm the 
old couple passed up the middle aisle and took their stand before the 
pulpit. Brother Brown made a short prayer; then addressed them 
solemnly as follows : 

" My dear bredem and sistem in de Lord, you see befo' you Br'er 
Alezander Thormson, a ma^n in good an' regular standin' in de church, 
an' Sister Cicely Garrett, likewisely respected and respectable 'mongst 
de sisterhood fur stiddy-goin' piety. It is a fac' well known ter dis 
congregation dat dese two pussons is been livin' nex' doo' ter oneanner 
fur de space o' six months; an' when I form you o' de fac' dat dee 
claims dat dee was married ter oneanner long fo' de war, 'tain't fur 
you to 'spute dey words. When dey skivered oneanner, dee was bofe 
free-handed an' free-hearted; an' now, wid a free-han' dey craves ter 
jine ban's agin, an' wid a free heart dee craves ter jine hearts once mo'; 
an' ef dey hearts is bofe turned dat-a-way who gwine say de word ter 
hinder 'em?" 

*^ Wharf ore, in de face o' de fac's, an' in de presence o' you all, 
pronounce 'em once mo' man 'n' wife I " 

Placing bride and groom in chairs within the chancel, he turned 
again to the congregation: 

"I guv out dis mominMat dis was goin' ter be a golden weddin^ 
an' what is I mean, my bredren ? Is I mean dat de preacher was rich.? 
No, you know I ain't. Is I mean dat de groom was rich? No, you 
know he ain^t. Den what is I mean? What is de signification of a 
golden weddin'? Hit's de cilebration o' de ma'yage o' two pussons 
what have de courage ter stan' up fo' Gord an' de worl', arter fifty 
yeahs, an' say *Amen! ' Dat's de weddin* part; an' de gol' part, dat 
mean dat ev'rybody 'bleege ter fetch a gol' weddin' present. In co'se 
I knows you ain't able to come up wid de gol', but look ter me like dis 
is a proud occasion ter do double juty wid such as you is got, an' you 
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know's yo'se'f dat small change is equivalent o' gold; an' now I tell 
yer what I gwine perpose ter do; I ain't ejected no saPry fur two 
mont's, an' ef you'll all come up hearty, yong an' ole, wid de widder's 
mite, an' swell de collection, I tell yer what I gwine do; I gwine 'vide 
up even wid de bride an' groom, an' we'll give 'em a golden weddin' 
ter de bes' o' our ability. What do you say? " 

"Amen! " exclaimed an old man in the front pew. 

"Tumoipdehat." 

The collection was the largest ever known. When it was ovw: the 
minister announced that he desired to give a short notice. 

" De bride an' de groom wants me ter notify dis congergation dat 
on de former 'casion when dee got ma'yed ^ee j'ined under de name o' 
Smiff, bein' as Br'er Thormson at dat time b'long ter de Smiffs, an' so 
now dee gwine leave de name o' Thormson an' teck de name, o' Smiff. 
Sis' Garrett, hencefor'ard Smiff, she got a grief on her heart on de 
'count o' a yong son o' hem an' Br'er Smiff 's what strayed orf time^' 
de wah an' ain't been heard of no mo', an' she baigged me ter be sho' 
an' read out f 'om de pulpit ter-day a inscription o' de yong man, an' ter 
spressify de fac' dat his pa an' ma crave ter meet up wid 'im agin. 
She say he was named little Joe — ^Joe Smiff; what fore I charge you in 
de name o' de love o' yo' chillen ter open yo' eyes ter see an' yo' eairs 
ter heah, an' try ter fin' dis prodigums son fur 'em! •' 

At this moment a tall minister, known as Brother Lincoln, rose and 
stepped forward. He was a black man of fifty or thereabouts, of com- 
manding presence. He stepped to the front, as if to address the con- 
gregation, hesitated, and, finally turning suddenly, approached the old 
woman, and with a voice broken with sobs said : 

"Mammy, heah little Joe." 

The old woman lost her self-control. With a shriek she threw her- 
self into the arms of her son, and father and mother, leaning each on 
"Joe," passed out of the church. 



"GONE, AWFULLY," 

Father [from head of stairs'] . Evangeline, is that young 
man gone } 

Evangeline [in ecstatic stage whisper] . Awfully, papa. 
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THE ITALANO-AMERICAN. 



W'AT for you call me " Dago man," 
An* mak* so bada face ? 
Ees no room for Eetalian 
£^n deesa bigga place ? 

I s'pose you are more better dan 

Da Dago man could be, 
But, pleasa, Meester 'Merican, 

I ask you wait an' see. 

How long you leeve een deesa land ? 

Eh ? Thirta-seven year ? 
Ees onla seexa mont', my fraud, 

Seence I am comin' here. 

I weesh you geeve me time for try 

An' see w'at I can do, 
So mebbe I go'n' be, bimeby, 

So gooda man like you. 

Baycause I am so strong, I guess 

I go'n' do pretta wal. 
So long I 'tand to beezaness 

An' jus' bayhave mysal'. 

My leetle cheeldren, too, ees strong — 

Eh ? You no gotta none ? 
You married, Meester? Eh? How long? 

Twalve year! an' no got wan? 

O! I am sad for you, my frand — 

Eh ? Why you laugh at me ? 
Escuse! I do not ondrastand, 

I am so strange, you see. 



J 
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My "keeds ces no good breed," you say? 

Ah I wal, ees mebbe not, 
But dey weel be more good som' day 

Dan dose you don'ta got; 

An' dey be stronga 'Merican, 

More strong dan you are, too. 
Ees notta many Dago man • 

So skeenny lika you. . 

01 pleasa, my frand, no gatta mad I 

Shak' ban' bayfore you go. 
Escusa me! I am so sad 

For speakin' to you so. 



WEN MA'S AWAY. 



JOHN TRACY JONES. 



W'EN ma's away it seems ez though 
Th' sky gits dark an' folks mus* know 
'At sump'n's wrong ; an' 'nen it's chill 
An' dreary home — ^th' house is still 
An' creepy like — 

Wen ma's away. 

Wen ma's away they ain't no fun; 
I jes' set roun' an' can't eat none, 
An' feel my heart begin to sink 
At all th' accerdents I think 
Hez happened shore — 

Wen ma's away. 



^ 
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Wen ma's away up ter that place 
Where naiy angePs got er face 
Ez kind ez her's; I b'lieve I'll die 
An' f oiler her, cuz Ipin't try 
An' live alone — 

Wen ma's away. 



CONSOLATION. 



"T^AIN' no matter what yoh does, 

JL Ner to whar yoh strays, 
Tings'U make yer wish dey wuz 

Dif'unt, lots o' ways, 
When I's done de bes' I can, 

Weary ez can be, 
Wisht I was some yuther man, 

'Stid o' being me. 

But when mawnin' fin's me strong. 

Ready foh de day, 
Strikes me dat I may be wrong, 

Pinin' dat-a-way, 
Ef folks changed 'rotmd so free, 

Comfort might be slim; 
P'raps I'd wish dat I wuz me, 

'Stid o' being him. 



Bobbie. — Say, pa, a bee hums, doesn't he 7 

Father. — Yes, my boy ; but run away and don't bother me, 

Bobbie.— Well, pa, if that's so, ain't a bee a humbug ? 
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COHFOUND THE OLD LUCK, ANYHOW I 

AMTHONY H. EUWER. 

I'M tired uv bein' bossed. 
An' I'm tired uv bein' yank'd, — 
I'm tired uv bein' cuff'd, 
An' I'm tired uv bein' spank'd. 
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I'm tired uv goin' to bed at eight, — 
Well, that gives me a pain, 

But if there's anything that makes me sick 
It's gettin' up again. 

I'm tired uv eatin' oatmeal 
And Ralston's breakfast food, 

To make you big and hearty 
Tes' as if it could. ^ 

I'm tired uv bein' told 

I'm the very image uv my mother, 

That I have my father's feet, 
But my hands take after my brother. 

I'm tired uv sayin' " isn't," 

When "ain't's" the thing I mean, 

I wouldn't care if they kicked 
On "have saw" an' "I seen." 

I'm tired uv keepin' quiet 

Nur puttin' in a word. 
All because " children 

Should be seen and not heard." 

I'm tired uv " ladies first," 
When there's goin' to be some eatin', 

But you bet it never works 
If there's goin' to be a beat in'. 

I'm tired uv missin' circuses 

'Cause "parents know what's best," 

An' uv stayin' home an' sleepin* 
'Cause "I ought to take a rest." 

I'm tired uv people crawlin', 
'Cause they haven't any sand, 
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When you ask them things, to tell you, 
" You're too young to understand." 

Ma'd like me to be a missionary 

An' do what good I can, 
An' live in the Sandridge Islands 

An' help my fellow man. 

Pa says it doesn't matter 

So long as I earn my salt, — 
An' if I can't do that, he says, 

Why, then, it ain't his fault. 

A p'liceman's pretty nice, 

Er the guv'nor uv a state, — 
But a p'liceman's got to be awful big, 

An' a guv'nor! — ^guess I'll wait. 

I think I'd like to live 

In a sort uv place somewhere. 
Where there wuzn't any bosses, 

An' you didn't have to care. 

An' there wuzn't any parents, 

Er if there wuz, you see, 
They'd never try to scold you, 

An' always let you be. 

Nur any rubbers if it rain'd, 

Jes' go 'round a splashin', — 
An' no matter what you did, 

You never got a thrashin'. 

Nur colds, nur cuts, nur skeeter bites, 

Nur bruises when you fell, 
Nur caster-oil, nur quinine. 

You jes' wuz always well. 
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An' wouldn't it be out uv sight 

To monkey along an' fool, 
An' jes' know how to read an' write 

Without goin' near a school I 

But say — ^maybe it wouldn't be great, 
If wagons an' buggies uv every kind 

Had funny little thingomebobs 
To carry you on behind! 

But I guess there's no use wishin' 

For all that sort uv stufif, 
But you jes' Wait till I'm a man 

An' I'll bet I have enough, — 

With everything I want to eat. 
An' I'll be my own boss, too, — 

An' I guess I'll earn my salt all right. 
An' maybe enough for two. 



HOCH DER KAISER. 

(Meinself — ^und Gott.) 



As Recited by Rear-Admiral Joseph Bullock Coghlan. 



[Rear-Admiral Joseph Bullock Coghlan, born in Kentucky, Dec. 9, 1844, played 
a hero!c part on the Raleigh in the battle of Manila Bay. When the Raleigh 
(the first vessel of Dewey's squadron to return) reached New York in 1899, ^ 
dinner was given to the oflBcers by the Union League Club. Captain Coghlan 
was the chief speaker; and, upon request, recited "Hoch der Kaiser,** which 
created a sensation and was the subject of consideration by the Secretary of State 
and the German ambassador. The German Emperor, however, is said to have 
sent for a copy of the poem, and to have been convulsed with laughter on reading 
it.] 

DER Kaiser von das Fatherland 
Und Gott und I all dings command ; 
Ve two — ^ach! Don't you understand? 
Meinself — ^und Gottl 
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Vile some men sing der bower divine, 
Mein soldiers sing "Die Waeht am-Rhein," 
Und drink der health in Rhenish wine 
Of Me— und Gottl 

Dere's France, she swaggers all aroundt, 
She's ausgespieldt — she's no aggound; 
To much we think she don't amound, 
Meinself — ^und Gottl 

She vill not dare to fight again; 
But if she shouldt, I'll show her blain 
Dot Elsass und (in French) Lorrame 
Are Mein — ^by Gott! 

Dere's Grandma dinks she's nicht schmall beer, 
Midt Boers und such she interfere; 
She'll learn none owns dis hemisphere 
But Me— und Gottl 



She dinks, good frau, from ships she's got 
Und soldiers midt der scarlet goat, — 
Achl We could knock dem, Pouf I Like dot. 
Meinself — ^midt Gottl 

In dimes of peace brebare for wars, 
I bear der helm und spear of Mars, 
Und care not for den thousand Czars, 
Meinself— midt Gottl 

In fact, I humor efry whim, 
Mit aspect dark und visage grim 
Gott pulk mit Me und I mit him, 
Meinself — ^und Gottl 
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THE WOODTICKS. 



BEN KING. 



THERE'S things out in the forest 
That's worser an' 'n owl, 
*At gets on naughty boys 'n girls 

'At allers wears a scowl. 
There's things out in the forest 

'At's worser 'n a lion, 
•At gets on wicked boys an' girls 

'At's quarrelin' an' a-cryin'. 
There's things out in the forest, mind, 

An' if you don't take care, 
The woodticks^-the woodticks — 

Will be crawlin' thro' yer hair. 

An' they say as boys is naughty, 

An' their hearts is full o' sin. 
They'll crawl out in the night time 

An' get underneath yer skin, 
An' the doctor'U have to take a knife 

An' cut 'em off jes' so, 

An' if a bit of 'em is left 

Another one'll grow. 
An' mebbe you won't feel 'em, too, 

Er ever know they're there, 
But by and by they'll multiply 

And crawl up in yer hair. 

The devil's damin'-needle, too, 

'111 come and sew yer ear, 
An' make a nest inside like that, 

An' then you'll never hear; 
An' the jigger bugs gets on you, 

An' the thousand-legged worm 
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'111 make you writhe, an* twist, an' groan, 

An' cry, an' yell, an' squirm; 
But the worst things 'at'll git you 

If you lie, or steal, or swear, 
Is the woodticks — the woodticks — 

A-crawlin' thro' yer hair. 



BRIDGET McFINE. 



WURKl wurkl wurkl 
While the chickens are crowin' aloof I 
An' wurkl wurk! wurkl 
While the cats are out on the roof I 
For ochl I am making a dress. 

Cut bias, wid spangles galore; 
An' how it will shine at the picnic and ball 
Wld its buttons behint and before. 

Wurkl wurkl wurkl 
Till me brain begins to shwiml 
Wurkl wurkl wurkl 
Till the man av the house comes ini 
Seam an' bustle an' band, 
Band an' bustle an' seam — 
"Foirst four half right an' left " — 
Och, I see it all in a dream I 

Och, men, wid sisters dear! 
Och, men, wid mothers and wives I 

I'll show them sich an illegant dress 
As they never saw in their lives. 
Stitch I stitch I stitch I 
That brazen-faced Polly McFlirt, 

She niver can shine wid Bridget McFine 
Whin arrayed in me poUynaze skirt. 
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Wurk! wurk! wurk! 
From tin till b.eakfast-timei 
^ Wurk! wurk! wurk! 

As a poet wud work at a rhyme! 

Band an' bustle an' seam, 

Seam an' bustle an' band, 
Till my heart's in a flutter, me brain's in a whirl, 
Wid a dress that is perfectly ghrandl 

Och, but to brathe the breath 

Av^the cowslip and primrose sweet, 
Wid a sun-umbrella above me head, 

And shlippers upon me feet. 
. An' thin, for one short hour 

At the ball whin this dress is made, 
Wid its ribbons an' flounces an' furbelows— 

Och I it's gay as a circus parade! 



TEDDY'S LAMENT. 



MARGARET BROOKS. 



WHAT do you 'spect the stork's been doing now?' 
(I wouldn't let him 'stribute any more) 
He bringed another baby to the Smifs-;- 
He had to take it 'zactly by our door. 

There's not one brother living at our house, 

Nor any sister anywhere that's mine. 
Before the stork brought them this baby one 

Each Smif kid had already 'leven-nine. 

It's just the cootest, teenty little thing! 

I want to rock it happy when it cries; 
It's such a softy, roly-poly ball, 

With funny, twinkly, winkly, blinkly eyes* 
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I wouldn't b'lieved such judgment of the stork; 

He better left it by the Nid-nod Sea; 
They simply didn't need it 'tail at Smif s, 

And now it n-e-v-e-r can belong to me. 

They brag because it's theirs instead of mine — 

Poor wcenty thing, it won't get any peace! 
I don't b'lieve it was brought by any stork, 

I'm sure what bringed it must have been a geese. 



WHEN A MAN'S WTOOWED. 



MYRA KELLY. 



IT was a quarter past nine and Miss Bailey was calling the roll when 
Miss Blake burst into Room 18. "Miss Bailey did the Principal 
speak to you about one of my boys being put back into your grade?" 

"Yes. How old is he?" 

"Nearly seven. His mother is dead, his sisters are in an orphan 
asylimi, and we thought your little girls might have a civilizing in- 
fluence over him." 

"Perhaps they may. Will you give him to me?" 

Miss Blake called "Isidore Diamantstein, come here." The 
only result was a slight titter. 

"Abie Fishhandler bring Diamantstein to Miss Bailey's room." 

- A heavy footstep crossed the hall and the stalwart Abie stalked 

into Room 18, bearing the new boy in his arms. From his dusty 

unlaced shoes to his jungle of gleaming red hair, Isidore Diamantstein 

was inert, dirty, and bedraggled. 

"How do you do, Isidore?" said Miss Bailey, as she stooped and 
^ook his hand in hers. "He seems feverish. Is he ill?" 

"Perhaps he is," Miss Blake answered. "You'd better let the 
doctor see him when he comes." 

But long before the visit of the physician of the Board of Health, 
Isidore laid hb arms upon his desk and his head upon his arms. 
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"Now, don^t do that," Miss Bailey urged. "Sit up nicely and 
let me look at you," and she turned his face up to hers. The dark- 
lathed lids drooped heavily over his unseeing eyes, his head rolled 
loosely from siile to side, and he slipped unconsciously to the floor. 

Teacher, in wild alarm,, bore him to an open window and sent 
for the Principal. 

"What is it?" she cried. "What is the matter with that baby?" 

"Well," said the Principal kindly, "the child is simply and most 
abominably drunk." 

"Drunk, and not seven years oldl" 

"Drunk!" echoed the Principal. 



The following day Mr. Lazarus Diamantstein stood in helpless 
and hopeless misery before a court of inquiry comprising the Principal 
Miss Bailey, the physician of the Board of Health, a representative 
of the Gerry Society, the truant ofl&cer, the indignant janitor, and a 
policeman. Diamantstein turned from one to another of these stern- 
eyed officials and made his plea: 

"Mine leetle Izzie was a goot leetle boy. He don't never make 
like you says. Ach! never, never I He ain't a bad boy. He sure 
ain't;" 

"Really, I don't think he is," Miss Bailey's cool voice interposed, 
and in a moment the harassed father was at her side pleading. 

"That young lady," said the Principal, "is your only hope. If 
Miss Bailey — " Mr. Diamantstein bowed most wonderfully — "will 
keep Isidore in her class, he may stay in the school." 

"Say, teacher," said Diamantstein, with a wistful glance at his 
frail little son; "say, you want to lick Izzie? Well, you can." 

" Oh, thank you very much, Mr. Diamantstein, that's very good of 
you, but I hope it won't be necessary." 

"Well," said the father generously, "so you want lick, so you can 
lick." And he departed. 

Miss Bailey's new responsibility behaved beautifully. He was 
peacefully disposed toward the other boys. He fell promptly captive 
to the dark and gentle charms of Eva Gonorowsky and to the calm 
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dominion of Teacher. She asked him quite calmly one day how he 
had chanced to be so drunk. 
Beer/' answered Isidore. 
And where did you get it? " 

Well, I tells the lady on our floor that my papa likes she should 
lend her can, und she says 'He's welcome, all right.' Und I gives 
the can on a man what stands by the s'loon, und I says: 'My papa 
he has a sickness, und beer is healthy for him. On'y he couldn't 
to come for buy none. You could to take a drink for yourself. ' Und 
the man says, 'Sure.* Und he gets the beer und takes a drink — a 
awful big drink — und I sets by the curb und drinks what is in the can. 
It's awful nice for me." v 

But the money, — where did you get that ? '* 
Off of a lady." 
And why did she give it to you ? " 

'''Cause I tells her my mamma lays on the hospital und I like 
I should buy her a orange, on'y I ain't got no money for to buy none." 

Gradually and carefully Teacher became slightly censorious and 
mildly didactic, and slowly Isidore Diamantstein came to forsake 
the paths of evil. 

Mr. Diamantstein was an expert in one of the more difficult branches 
of the tailor's art, and his salary was better than that of many of his 
fellows. 

One day he came to Room 18 in radiant array. 

"Say, Missis Pailey, what you think? I was one great big loafer, 
one great big loafer man." 

"I'm afraid I don't understand." 

"Veil, I was a vidder man, mine vife she died. From long she 
die, und I'm a vidder man. But now I marry, maybe, again. I was 
a loafer on a beautiful yonge lady. " 

"Oh! you're a lover, Mr. Diamantstein. Why, that's the best 
news I've heard for ages! And your new wife will take care of die 
boys." 

" She's a beautiful yonge lady, but easy scared ! Oh, awful easy 
scared ! So I don't tell her nothings over those devil poys. " 

"Now, Mr. Diamantstein — " 
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"I tells her like thk: 'Say, ain't it nice? I got three leetle poys — 
awful nice leetle poys — ^no one ain't never seen no better leetle poys.' 
Und she says she won't marry mit me Ain't I tell you how she's easy 
scared? But I tells her all times how mine leetle poys is goot, how 
they makes for her the work imd the dinner un^i the beds. Und now 
she says she will marry mit me, und I'm a loafer on a beautiful yonge 
up-town lady." 

"Mr. Diamantstein," said Teacher, "I wish ypu joy, and I- hope 
the young lady will be as good as she is beautiful." 

But ah, for the plans of mice and men! Within that very week the 
airy castle of Mr. Diamantstein's hopes was shaken to its foundations. 
Julius and Nathan Diamantstein were convicted of having stolen and 
offered for sale books, thcproperty of the Board of Education. Isidore 
was condemned as an accompUce. The father was sent for and the 
trio were expelled. 

Then deep was the grief of Miss Bailey and wild was the wailing 
of Mr. Diamantstein. He tore his hair, he clung to the hem of Miss 
Bailey's garment and noted incidentally that it was of "all from wool 
goods "; he cast his cherished derby upon the floor and himself upon 
her protection. 

"Say, Missis Pailey," he implored, "you do me the favor? You 
go on the Brincipal und you say like that: 'I give him Ave dollars, 
maybe, so he don't egspell them devil poys.' " 

But Mr. Diamantstein's lavish promises could avail nothing and 
the boys were doomed. Time passed and one afternoon a small boy, 
in an elaborate sailor costume, appeared before the pupils in Room i8. 
He was spotlessly clean and the handkerchief in the pocket of his blouse 
was dazzling in its white abundance. With a glad cry of "Teacher, 
oh, mine teacher," he threw himself upon the lady. 

"Isidore, my dear boy; I'm so glad to see you! And how beautiful 
you look! " cried Teacher. 

- "My mamma," he began proudly, "she sets by the Principal's 
side, und he says you should come for see my mamma." 

Teacher set out in great excitement to see the " beautiful yonge up- 
town lady." At the door of the Principal's office she halted in puzzled 
surprise, beyond the shadow of a doubt, that Mrs. Lazarus Diamant- 
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stein, the second, was a buxom daughter of the Island of Saints. Miss 
Bailey said all that etiquette demanded, and Mrs. Diamantstein blushed 
prettilv. 

" '1 rinnk you kindly," she answered. " You're very good. Larry — 
me husbarldi vou know — often told me how good you were to the child." 

"I am very fond of Isidore," said Teacher. 

"That's not his name at all, Miss. That's a ha)rthen name, and so 
I'm going to have him christened. Tell your name to the lady, alannah." 

Thus encouraged, Isidore toyed with a diamond stud, not much 
larger than a butter-plate, which glittered in the new shirt-waist of his 
new mamma, and uttered a perfectly unintelligible string of sounds. 

" See how well he knows it. He says his name is Ignatius Aloysius 
Diamantstein. Think of him knowing it already, and him not chris- 
tened until next Sunday! I'll have them all christened at once by 
Father Burke, over at St. Mary's, and I came here to ask you two things. 
First, knowing the liking you have for the child, I ask you will you be 
godmother to Ignatius Aloysius ? " 

"Of Ignatius," exclaimed Miss Bailey, stifling a wild inclination 
towards imseemly laughter. "Oh! I should be delighted to be his 
godmother, but — ^but — " 

"Well, then, that's settled and thank you. Miss. And now the 
other thing: Will you take Ignatius Aloysius back into your class? 
Larry told me how th'sm three children wouldn't go to school for the 
longest-time back, before I was married. Gettin' the little place ready 
for me, he says they were, and stayin' at home to do it, the darlin's! 
And lately I was too busy with one thing and another to bring them 
back. But now I've got Denis and Michael, me other two boys, entered 
over at the Christian Brothers' school. I was goin' to send the little 
fdllow there too, but he cried to come to you. Won't you take him ?" 

Miss Bailey appealed to the Principal "Please," said she, "may 
I have my godson, Ignatius Aloysius, in my class?" 

"I shall try to arrange it so." 

Mrs. Diamantstein fixed grateful eyes on Teacher. "You're a 
good young lady, and if one of them was a girl I'd call him after you. 
May I make so bold as to ask your name ?" 

" Constance." 
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" Well, now, that's grand. That's a beautiful name. Himself has 
two little girls in the orphans' honje, and I think I'll get one out and 
call it that. But, maybe, I won't. But the first one I get I'll call 
Constance, after you." 

When Mrs. Diamantstein had taken her leave of the Principal, 
Miss Bailey and she walked to the great front door. As they reached it 
Mrs. Diamantstein added: "You'll be there at three o'clock, won't you, 
Miss ? For we're to have a grand time at the party after the christen- 
ing. Father Burke promised to come home to the little place with us, 
and Larry is goin' round now askin' his friends. And it's the queer 
owld friends he has. Miss, the queerest ever I seen, and with the queerest 
owld talk out of them. But, sure, the little man will enjoy himself 
more if he has some of his own at the party." 

"And do you mean to tell me that the man is asking his Jewish 
friends to a Catholic christening ? " 

" Sure, not at all. Miss. Do you think I'd tell him what the party 
was for? What does the poor man know about christenings? And 
him, God help him, a haythen of a Jew. Make your mind easy, Miss, 
it'll just be a party to him. No more than that." 

" But he — ^all of them — ^will see Father Burke." 

*'Ani who could they see- that would do them more good? Lock 
them up then. It's not often they'd be let into the one room with a 
saint of a man like that. They'll likely be the better of it for all the 
rest of their poor dark days." 

Teacher made one more effort towards fair play. "I think you 
ought to tell your husband what you intend to do. It would be dreadful 
if, after all your trouble, he should not let you change the boys' religion." 

"Let, indeed! He can wait to do that until he's asked. I'd be 
long sorry to have a man like that with no bringing up of his own, as 
you might say, comin' between me and me duty. *Let,' is it? Well, 
I'm fond enough of that little man, but I'd break his sewin'-machine, 
and dance on his derby before I'd see him bring the darlin's up for 
black Protestant Jews like himself." 

And across the space of many weeks, Mr. Diamantstein's voice 
rang again in Teacher's ears : " She's a beautiful yonge up-town lady, 
but easy scared. Oh, awful easy scared !" __ 
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TURNING THE TABLES- 



A KENTUCKY lawyer was standing on the steps of the Cov- 
ington post-office the other day, when an old colored man came 
up, and touching his hat he asked: "Kin ypu tell me is dis de place 
whar dey sell postage stamps?" 

"Yes, sir, this is the place,' V replied the lawyer, seeing a chance 
for a little quiet fun, "but what do you want with postage stamps?" 

"To mail a letter, sah, of course." 

"Well, then, you needn't bother about stamps. You don't have 
to put any on this week." 

"I don't?" 

"No, sir." 

"Why for not?" 

"Well, ^ou see, the conglomeration of the hypotheijuse has dif- 
ferentiated the parallelogram so much that the consanguinity don't 
emulate the ordinary effervescence, and so the government has decided 
to send letters free." 

The old man took off his hat dubiously, shook his head, and then, 
with a long breath, remarked, "Well, boss, all dat may be true, and 
I don't say it ain't, but jes' 'sposin' dat de ecksontricity of the aggre- 
gation transubstansiates de ignominiousness of de puppindiceler and 
sublimites de puspicuity of the consequences — don't you qualificate 
dat de government would confiscate dat dare letter? I guess I'd 
jes' better put some stamps on anyhow, fur luck." 

And the old man passed solemnly down the street. 



THE SCHOOLBOY'S FAVORITE. 



"/^VER the river and through the wood 
Vy Now Grandmother's cap I spy; 

Hurrah for the fun! — Is the pudding done? 
Hurrah for the pumpkin-pie!" 



^^i 
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Fer any boy 'at's little as me, 

Er any little girl, 
That-un's the goodest poetry-piece 

In any book in the worP I 
' An' ef grown-peoples wuz little ag'in 

I bet they'd say so, too, 
Ef they'd go see their ole Gran'ma 

Like our Pa lets us do! 

Over the river an' through the wood 

Now Gran'mother's cap I spy; 
Hurrah fer the fun! — ^Is the puddin' done? 

Hurrah fer the punkin-pie! 

An' '11 tell you what 'at's the goodest piece: — 

'Cause it's ist like we go 
To our Gran'ma's, a-visitun there, 

When our Pa he says so; 
An' Ma she fixes my little cape-coat 

An' little fuzz-cap; an' Pa 
He tucks me away — an' yells "Hoo-ray!" — 
An' whacks Ole Gray, an' drives the sleigh 

Fastest you ever saw! 

Over the river an' through the wood 

Now Gran'mother's cap I spy; 
Hurrah fer the fun! — ^Is the puddin' done? 

Hurrah fer the punkin-pie ! 

An' Pa ist snuggles me 'tween his knees — 

An' I he'p hold the lines, 
An' peek out over the buffalo-robe: — 
An' the wind ist blows! — ^an' the snow ist snows !- 

An' the sun ist shines an' shines! — 
An th' old horse tosses his head an' coughs 

The frost back in our face. 
An' I ruther go to my Gran'ma's 
- Than any other place I 
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Over the river an' through the wood 

Now Grandmother's cap I spy ; 
Hurrah fer the fun! — Is the puddin' done? 

Hurrah fer the punkin-pie! 

An' all the peoples they is in town 

Watches us whizzin' past 
To go a-visitun our Gran'ma's 

Like we all went there last : — 
But they can't go, like ist our folks 

An' Johnny an' Lotty, an three 
Er four neighber-childems, an' Rober-ut Volney, 

An' Charley an' Maggy an' me! 

# 
Over the river an' through the wood 

Now Gran'mother's cap I spy; 

Hurrah fer the fun! — Is the puddin' done? 

Hurrah fer the punkin-pie! 



PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT'S BLOOD* 



W. D. FOX. 



[Col. Roosevelt is by descent, French, Scotch, Dutch, and Irish. — Current 

Newspaper Information.] 

ZEES Tayodore, ze " Ridaire Rude," 
He led ze charge at Caney, 
Possess a courazh verra good; 

Mon Dieu, he's von of many! 
Ze papaires talg ze man upon 

And praise his hero-ism; 
Zey like ze New Napoleon, 
Nor ees eet strange he please zem. 
Pourquoi ? He ees a Frenchman I 

I ken nae nam sae fu' o' fire 
An' weel renoon deservin', 
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As he that fought mid reek an' mire, 
Wi' nae retreat nae swervin', 

When Spanish shell and Spanish gun 
Besmeared the groun' sae redlie; 

But his was nae the race to shun 
Tho' sword an* shot be deadlie, 
For trulie, he's ae Scotchman! 

It vas not gueer dis Roosevelt * 

Vas sooch a brave gommander; 
I dells you I mineself haf felt 

As pold as Alexander! 
It vas der bloot, mine friends, der ploot, 

Dat mages der vearless soldtier ; 
An' der vas none von half so goot — 

Remember vot I toldt you — 
As his, vor he's von Dutchman ! 

Av coorse, our Tiddy's bould and brave, 

How ilse could he be other? 
No foiner lad, Oi well belave. 

E'er woman had for brother. 
Av coorse, he drubbed thim Span3rards hard 

Down there at Santiago; 
He's not the spalpeen to be scared 

At any div'lish Dago, 

Because, indade, he's Oirish ! 

Vraiment ! Zees Tayodore ees grand ! 

Parceque he ees a Frenchman ; 
But dinna reck ae Scot is bond 

To serve as any's henchman; 
Dere vas no nation on der earth 

So bold as vas der Deutscher, 
An' ivery mon av anny worth 

Is Oirish ui the future. 
As Tiddy is this prisent ! 
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THE LITTLE SCOTTISH MARTYRS. 



BY the side of a brawling mountain stream, stood a bonnie 
Scotch lassie with glinting hair, bare brown legs and laughing 
eyes. Poised on one foot, she touched the water lightly with the 
other, then drew back with an affectation of alarm. "It's cauld, 
Donnald !" she cried with a merry laugh. "And it's deep ; winna 
ye lift me across?" 

^' 'Deed, nay, gin ye canna come yerself ye may gang home," 
Donnald answered from the opposite bank. 

"Well, gin I maun, I maun," and with a dash and splash the 
little lassie crossed the stream and stood by her brother's side. 
" Donnald louk !" she cried, laying her hand on her brother's arm 
— "canna ye see?" But the boy's hand was on her mouth, and 
the words arrested. "Whist, Maisy, it's the sojers. Dinna ye tell 
them anything. Be a brave lassie ; they winna hurt you." 

Up the mountain pass came the glittering bayonets, and before 
the children could gain shelter of the underbrush, the space of the 
stream was filled with armed men. ''Here boy," said one of the 
men in a tone of authority, "has anybody passed this way, this 
morning?" 

"Not moiny folks pass this way," said the boy, evasively, cast- 
ing a warning glance at Maisy. 

"No, perhaps not, but one has passed this way, and that not 
more than a half an hour ago. Bring the boy here," he said, turn- 
ing to one of the men behind. And a soldier seized the boy and 
drew him roughly to one side. "Have you seen the man I speak 
of, boy?'; 

"What like was he?" 

''The cub knows him," said one of the men — "Robert Brock has 
been to his father's house often enough." 
"Do you know Robert Brock ?" 

"I ken him for a geud man, who never did anybody harm." 
"Well, which path did he take ?" 
"What for do you want him ?" 
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"To send a bullet through his head, as FU send one through 
yours if you don't answer," was the brutal reply. The boy turned 
pale. 

*'You may send a bullet through my head gin you loike, but I'll 
not tell you which way went Robert Brock, for he's the Lord's 
servant." 

"Try the girl; she'll tell us," suggested one of the men who 
had not spoken before. 

A soldier seized the child by her delicate wrist, and drew her 
forward. "Dinna ye tell them, Maisy," said the boy, as she passed 
him, but a heavy hand fell on his mouth, and checked the words 
with cruel force. 

"Now, child," said the officer slowly, "which way went this 
saintly man of Giod?" 

The child cast a frightened glance at Donnald, then answered 
with a cheering smile, "I canna tell ye, sir." 

^'Will not, you mean. Did he take the right or left road?'* 

"I dinna ken — I mean I ken, but I winna tell." 

"Then I must find some way to make you tell." Slowly the 
strong fingers closed over the delicate wrist until the child 
screamed with pain. 

"Now, will you tell?" 

'^Donnald, Donnald, what maun I do?" sobbed Maisy. 

"Let her be," cried the boy fiercely. ^*Let her be, ye black- 
hearted cowards !" 

"I'll let her be when she answers my question," 
, "Dinna ye answer, Maisy." 

"Silence!" said the soldier roughly. 

"Let the child alone." 

^'Donnald, Donnald, he hurts me so," again screamed Maisy. 
Again the brutal fingers closed over the delicate wrists, until in 
an agony of pain and fear the child sank down on the grass. 

Wresting himself from the grasp of the soldier, Donnald 
sprang forward, and lifted her up. "It's brave work for men," he 
cried with bitter contempt. "It's brave work for men to hurt such 
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a wee bit of a lassie. Dinna greet Maisy. Til take ye hame to 
mither." The child clung to him convulsively. 

"Take me hame to mither, Donnald. Dinna let them touch 



me. 



"That I will," said the boy soothingly. "Dinna greet." 

^'Not just yet, my lad," said the officer with a smile. "Fm 
going to find which way went Robert Brock, first." 

"Then ye may gang to them that'll tell ye, for I winna," was 
the brave reply. 

"Take the child away from him," commanded the officer. 

"Nay, nay, Donnald, dinna let them touch me." 

But what was the strength of the boy against that of the stal- 
wart men? Roughly they unclasped her fingers. 

"Set the child against that stump." Donnald watched them. 
What were .they going to do to Maisy ? Surely they would not 
hurt such a wee bairn ! 

"Is she your sister ?" 

^'Aye, my ain sister, and gin ye let her be I don't care what ye 
do to me." 

"Will you answer- the question I asked, or .will you let her 
answer it?" 

*1 canna help you find Robert Brock. He's the Lord's 
servant." 

"Eire!" 

A wreath of blue smoke floated up to the bluer heavens. A 
mass of fair hair dabbled in blood. With a cry of horror Donnald 
threw himself beside her. "Maisy! Maisy! speak! it's yer ain 
brother Donnald." 

But the light had gone out forever from the blue eyes, and the 
silence of death was on the parted lips. 

^'Throw the child in the stream," came the cold inexorable com- 
mand, and for a moment the pure waters blushed in God's sunlight 
with the blood of an innocent life. 

'Now, my boy, once more, which way went Brock?" 

'Gin ye tear my tongue out I'll not tell ye. Ye have shot my 



if 

Hi 
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bonnie sister, and now ye may shoot me, but Fll never help ye with 
yer black work. God'll take care o' Robert Brock." 

"Once !" 

Steadfast and calm was the brave young face, silent and firm 
the lips. 

"Speak, thou young fool," cried an officer roughly. "Dost 
think we'll not catch Robert Brock? Thy silence does but delay 
his death an hour or so. Save thy life and speak." 

^*I canna stain my hands wi' blood." 

"Twice !" 

The smiling green earth below, the high archied heavens above, 
the sweet-voiced birds making glad the morning air — ^all nature 
pure, bright, and beautiful, speaking to ears that heard not, to 
scarred and cruel hearts. 

"Thrice!" 

"Fire!" 

Once more the curling smoke, once more the blood-stained 
turf! Down the mountain path pressed the soldiers, eager for 
their prey, and the pure waters flowed calmly on o'er their silent 
dead. 

Up toward heaven was turned the brave young face of the 
murdered boy, and the fair hair of his bonnie wee sister floated 
over his brave, brown breast. 

Only the crimson wave and deep-dyed turf bore witness of the 
cruel deed, but God and the angels watched o'er the lonely resting 
place of the little Scottish martyrs. 



THE MOO-COW-MOO. 



Edmund Vance Cooke. 



MY pa held me up to the moo-cow-moo 
So clost I could almost touch. 
En I fed him a couple of times, or two, 
En I wasn't a fraid-cat much. 
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But ef my papa goes into th^ house, 

En mamma, she goes in, too, 
I just keep still, like a little mouse, 

Fer the moo-cow-moo might moo ! 



The moo-cow-moo's got a tail like a rope 
En it's raveled down where it grows, 

En it's just like feeling a piece of soap 
All over the moo-cow's nose. 



En the moo-cow-moo has lots of fun 

Just swinging his tail about ; 
En he opens his mouth and then I run — 

'Cause that's where the moo comes out. 



En the moo-cow-moo's got deers on his head 
En his eyes stick out o' their place. 

En the nose o' the moo-cow-moo is spread 
All-over the end of his face. 



En his feet is nothing but finger-nails 
En his mamma don't keep 'em cut. 

En he gives folks milk in water-pails 
Ef he don't keep his handles shut. 



'Cause ef you er me pulls the handles, why 
The moo-cow-moo 8^*73 it hurts. 

But the hired man he sits down clost by 
En squirts en squirts en squirts T 



\ 
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THE LORD KNOWS I ASKED FOR PISH. 



If 



A HUNGRY It^-, ill went into a restaurant on Friday and 
said to the waiter : 

" Have yez any whale ? " 

'' No." 

" Have yez any shark? " 

'' No." 

*^ Have yez any swordfish? " 

'' No." 

" Have yez any jellyfish?" 

'' No." 

" All right," said the Irishman. '* Then bring me ham and 
e?gs and a beefsteak smothered wid onions. The Lord knows I 
asked for fish/' 



ROSA WALKIN' DOWN DA STREET. 



T. A. Dai,y. 



•s 



[By pennission of the publishers, Catholic Standard and Times Publishing Co ] 

EE dat, Signor? See, dere she go. 
Ah, look, she wave her hand ! 
She's Rosa;.dat's my wife, you know. 

Oh ! granda girl, my f rand. 
Ees notheeng look to me so sWet 

An' mak' me feel so good 
Like Rosa walkin' down da street 

Weeth bigga loada wood. 
So easy, weeth eet on her head, 

She eesa sw^^ii^ along. 
You theerjk eet ee& a hat eenstead*— 

Eh, how ees dat for strong? 
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I no could find een all da worl', 

You justa bat my life ! 
Anodder soocha fina girl 

Like Rosa for da wife. 
Eh? Sure, I gotta mon' enough. 

Eh? W'atafor Imak' 
Her carry home sooch heavy stuflf? 

Oh, my, you are meestak'. 
I do not mak' her do dees theeng. 

I mi^hta be a cop — 
I mighta even be da keeog — 

r no could mak' her stop, 
She like for doin' deesa way ; 

She gat her work to do 
For keep her beazy alia day, 

So lika me an' you. 
Eh? Sure she ees Eetalian, 

An' I am proud— Eh? Wat? 
"She no be gooda 'Merican 

So long she doin' dat?^' 
I s'posa w'at you say ees true, 

But den, you see, Signor, 
Ees playnta theeng dat she might do 

Ees gona hurt her more. 
Of course, som' day I want dat she 

Be gooda 'Merican, 
But not so good dat she weell be 

Ashame' of Dagoman. 
Som' 'Mericana girls, of course, 

Dey theenk dey are so good, 
Dey radder work for gat divorce 

Eenstead for carry wood ! 
So, notheeng look to me so sweet 

An' mak' me feel so good. 
Like Rosa walkin' down da street 

Weeth bigga loada wood. 
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KENTUCKY MOUNTAIN CXJURTSfflP. 



Anne C. WaIvLace. 



[Monologue for a woman.] 

[Written expressly for this book.] 

[Maiden is supposed to be raking or picking silks from ears 
of corn she is preparing for dinner. Head droops with annoyance, 
embarrassment, and pretended indifference.'] 

9 

AW, naow, git on away, Hiram, an* let me git dinner; I won't 
git this here corn silked to-day ! 

[Pauses, while her hands move busily.] 

Don't pester me now, this mornin' — 

[With quick start and drawing away.] 

Don't ye tech me, now ! Don't ye tech me ! 

[Head droops, first in modesty, then a look of surprise slowing 
growing into fierce anger.] 

I ain't a-keerin' ef ye do go ter keepin' comp'ny with Sallie 
Bet Pinter — the mountains is full uv the likes uv you, Hiram 
Robins ! Here, take your old engagement-ring. Yer actions has 
been suspeecious, here uv late, anyhaow ! Here, take it — hit's felt 
hateful on my finger ! 

[She pulls at imaginary ring, handling it with harsh, imperious 
air.] 

Ye kin jest git yer cabin ready fer some other gal, ef yer a 
mind ter ! I hain't a hankerin' after a-hoein' in yer old gyarden, 
ner spinnin' uv yer over-halls, ner patchin' uv yer old clothes. 

[She fiercely resumes work, but repeatedly steals anxious 
glances over her shoulder. Finally ] 

Hiram, ye ain't a-goin' home, air ye? 

Yes, Yes; Yes, I reckin I do remember the time when the 
mill-dam broke. Whut ef ye did save my life when my boat was 
sucked through the current? Wouldn't ye a-done the same fer 
anybody else, Hiram Robins ? 

[Then in great embarrassment.] 
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Yes, I mind haow ye keeried me all a-drippin' an' wet ter yer 
own hohie. Ye did make me a purty good cup uv coffee, but 
wouldn't ye a-done the same for Sallie Bet, Hiram ? 

[.Slyly. ■] 

We wuz happy, settin' thar by the fire thet night, wuzn't v/e ! 
I mind ye said ye wuz lonesome. 

[With crude tenderness and modesty.'] 

Air ye lonesome yit, Hiram ? 

I thought hit wuz Sallie Bet ye wanted fur yer wife ! 
Don't ye tech me, naow. 

Yes— I— ril do the best I kin, I— Fll try, Hiram ! 

Don't ye tech me! [Louder, and pulling away as leaving 
stage J] Don't ye tech me! 



WHEN MITHER'S GANE. 



IT mak's a change in a'thing roon' 
When mither's gane. 
The cat has less contented croon, 
The kettle has a dowie tune. 
There's nae thing has sae blythe a soon. 
Sin' mither's gane. 

The bairnies gang wi' ragged claes, 

Sin' mither's gane. 
There's nane to mend their broken taes, 
Or laugh at a' their pawky ways, 
The nichts are langer than the days. 

When mither's gane. 

Wha' cheers them when there's ocht amiss, 

Sin' mither's gane ? 
Wha' tak's their pairt in that or this. 
An' oot o' trouble mak's a bliss, 
Wi' kindly word an' guid-nicht kiss? 

Dear mither's gane. 
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The father's there ; but losh I puir man. 

Sin' mither's gane. 
Although he does the best he can, 
He*hasna sic a tender han' — 
The bottom's oot o' nature's plan. 

When mither's gane. 

O lonely hoose, O empty chair— 

The mither's gane. 
Yet fancy aften sees her there, 
Wi' a' the smiles she used to wear, 
Whilk brings oor hearts maist to despair 

To think she's gane. 



MITHER'S SWATE LITTLE GIRLEEN. 



An Irish LuIvI^aby. 



J. E. Dowje. 

[May be done in costume.] 

THE sun is sinkin' widin the West- 
Mither's swate little girleen, 
I'll cuddle ye close upon me breast — 

Mither's swate little girleen. 
Sleep ring around ye, 

I'll wrap ye up warm 
In faither's ol' frieze — 

'Sh — there's nothin' can. harm ye — 
Mitiier's swate little purty girleen, 

'Sh — 'sh — 'sh — whist, whist, whist— 
Mither's swate little girleen 

'Sh — whist, whist! 



( 
* 



J 
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' (Faix! an' now will yez be afther gittin' out o' that, ye spal- 
peens! rU gin yez a touch o' the kippeen that'll make yez dance 
siven ways fer Sunday ; a-comin' in here an' a-wakin' up rae foine 
babby.) 

Ah! me putty coaxin' jewel! whist, whist, whist, whist! 
(Git out wid yez now, an' don't be afther comin' round here 
ag'in or I'll give yez such a b'atirf, the whole tin o' yer, that yez'll 
wish yez niver was born !) 

Me vein o' me heart, me cushla machree — 

Mither's swate little girleen ! 
Ye shall dance along wid the fairies vournee — 

Mither's swate little girleen ! 
Sleep ring around ye 

The birds are asleep 
Sleep purty darliht— 

'Sh — sleep, sleep, sleep. 
'Sh, Mither's swate little purty girleen 

Whist, whist, whist, 
O ! whist, whist, whist, 'sh — 

[Puts baby into cradle.] 

(Bad scrant' yez blatherskins. I see ye pe'kin' through the 
crack o' the door — 'sh, 'sh, 'sh, whist, whist. 

*Tis a heart schalded life I lade along o' thim tin biys — ^ah!) 

Mither's swate little purty girleen — whist, whist ! 

(Wait till I git this babby asleep an' thin ye'U see — 'sh, 'sh — 
[croons] 'sh — ) 

AMERICAN TOURIST AND ENGLISH GUIDE. 



English Guide. — In the far corner lies William the Conker ; 
be'ind the orgin, where you can't see 'em, are the toomis o' Guy Fox, 
Robin *Ood, and Cardinal Wolsey. Now, does that guide-book 
as I sees you 'ave in your 'and tell you who is lyin' Aere^ sir ? 

American Tourist. — No ; but I can guess 1 
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8CRAPIN' THE FROSTIN' DISH. 



Heiv^n Hewitt Green. 



MY mother's est 
The very best 
O* frostin' makers. 
She makes it so 
It's white es snow(, . 
Est like the baker's ! 

Sometimes she'll take 
An' make a cake, 
*N' I wortch 'er, steady. 
But most I cares 
'S w'en frostin' hairs, 
Fer then it's reacjy ! 

An' w'en it's done, 
My ! ain't it fun 

To wortch 'er beat it! 
I'd est be proud, 
Ef I's allowed 

To take an' eat it! 

Sometimes she'll say, 
''Run off an' play !"— 

She thinks she'll 'scape it. 
But / say, ''Wish 
I 'k' scrape— 'at-d-i-s—h !" 
{Cries) * * * 

An' then, — I scrape it! 
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CHINAMAN'S INTERPRETATION OF "INGOMAR." 



ME go thleather, top side Fifth lavenue, Melican man and Meli- 
can ladee playee "Lingomar." Melican ladee wear white 
dress, whitee likee snow. Blandits come and scoopee old man; 
takee him top side mountain, makee him alee samee likee pack 
mule. 

Melican ladee heapee cly. Old looster wantee mally her. 
She say: 

"You givee me monee sabe father, he scopee by blandits; 
you sabee, me mally you." 

Old looster allee samee stingy likee miser. He say : 

^*Me see you hanged first." 

Then Melican ladee cly thlee, four times, and go top side 
mountain, lookee for old man. Sleep lunder gloosbelly bushes 
evely time nigthy, no hurtee whitee dless. , She comes top side 
mountain in thlee weeks, and find old man, he big cly baby. 
Blarbarian he say to Melican ladee : . ' 

"You stayee. Old Melican man go homee. No good." 

Melican ladee she stay and putee plosies on stling and washee 
dishee, and mashee Blarbarian. One day he come lound and he 
say : 

, "Me likee you; me no keepee you top side mountain. You 
go home to old Melican man; won't cost you cent," and Blar- 
barish man he cly, and he say he have no more usee be Blarbarian. 

Melican ladee she lookee to side skly and she say : 

"Me leavee no Blarbarian man. Blarbarian man shakee gang 
and come town down and putee store clothes on." 

He say : 

"Me go alongside and behavee myself and getee job in 
blacksmith shope, allee like Greek man." 

Melican ladee and Blarbarian man comee down mountain 
slide, and Melican ladee introduce de Blarbarian all lound, Pleety 
soon old miser comee lound and he say : 
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'^Me gottee old man where hair is short ; me got big monies, 
me buyee up allee old man's notee and me sell him outee alle 
same me got heapee big bulgee and me gittee ol^ man, old woman 
and Melican ladee alle samee for slaves/' 

Blarbarian say : 

"You allee samee old sucker," and he chokee him and kick 
him three four times on top side of stomach and he says: "Me 
be slave; you lettee Melican ladee go flee." 

Old miser say : 

"All lightee ; you my slave ; me makee you sick." 

Pleety soon big gang blandits lun in an' say to Blaii)arian 



man: 



Who hurtee you ? 

Blarbarian man say : 

"Old miser boughtee me allee samee for slave." 

"Then allee blandits say : 

"Whoop la-ee," and knocked old miser top side headee with 
battle-axe, and punchee him full holes with spleere, allee samee 
likee pepper-pox. 

The King he come and shakee hands with Blarbarian man and 
he say: 

"You allee samee bully boy ; me givee you Melican ladee for 
wifee. Me give you big farm and allee Blarbarians come and 
live with you, and you bosee job. Slee?" 

Evlybody shakee hands allee lound, Blarbarian man kiss Meli- 
can ladee. Curtain come down, allee people go topsic^^ Fifth 
lavenye. 



KEEP A-^SMILIN'. 



IT'S best to keep a'smilin', for a smile's a kind o' net 
That catches by beguilin' jes' the things it wants to get. 
So keep your smile a-spreadin'; crack a jolly joke or two — 
An' you'll find that things come headin' straight for smilin' folks 
like you. 
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BIN A-FISHIN\ 



Cathsrin^ Zi^l^r. 



MANY a time when 'twas pttin' late, 
Tve seed him a-sneakin' thro' ther gate, 
Throwin' backward an anxious glance. 
At a jagged tear ip the back o' his pants, 
He-d bin fishin'. 

Then he'd slide his pole, a crookedy lim', 
Up on the roof of the old wood bin, 
An' ther bait he'd left in ther tomato can 
He'd hide, an' say ter me, "Hello> Dan! 
I've bin fishin'/' 

IJe'd hurry an' give ther "minnies" ter ma, 
Afore she'd have a chance ter jaw 
About him a-leavin' o' his hoe. 
An' allowin' o' ther weeds ter grow. 
While he'd been fishin'. 

Then he'd say as he "was hungry an' dry. 
An' 'ud like some milk an' a piece o' pie." 
Ma 'ud say, '^You kin hush an' go ter bed 
Fer supper is over, an' ther table red ; 

You jus' go a-fishin'." 

• 

An' when he was off upstairs, why, pa 
TJd fidget, an' grin, an' say ter ma : 
"Now, mother, don't be hard; he's a little chap, 
An' many a time I've left my pap. 
An' gone a-fishin'." 

Then pa 'ud go ter bed, with a wink at me, 
Fer we, both o' us knew just how 'twould be* 
An' mother 'ud take some milk an' pie. 
An' steal upstairs a sorter sly ; 
As if she'd been a-fishin'. 
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''DESCENDED FROM CHRISTOPH' COLOMB'. 



Fred Emerson Brooks. 



IAM.-A one Ital-i-an 
People call-a me Da-go-inan; 
I lik-a live U-ni-ted State, 
Mak-a heap o' mon-a any rate ; 
Smok-a vera cheap-a ciga-ret, 
Eat-a macaroni an* spaget'; 
I am-a descended from 
Christoph' Colomb' ! 

I bring-a dis-a leetal monk 
Ovair in dis-a leetal trunk ; 
Though-a vera homely one, 
He help-a me mak-a da mon' 
Irish man he call-a me, 
Da leetal monkey pedigree; 
Call-a da monk ancestor from 

Christoph' ColombM \ 

I drag piano through de town; 
People throw me da nickel down; 
I mak-a vera sweet-a bow 
To servant gal, she, mak-a row; 
Call-a me da piano horse ! 
Say pian' so old, o' course 
It was-a descended from 
Christoph* Colomb'l^ 

Beeg-a fool come evair day, 
Ask-a where I learn to play ; 
Tell-a me I must-a be 
Great-a lik-a Pad-a-ru-si-kee ! 
Small boy mak-a bad-a face ; 
Call-a me dat-a stumpy race — 
Mis-fit-a descended from 
Christoph' Colomb' ! 
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CaWe car he bump-a me, 
Police-a-tnan he thump-a me, 
Truck-a-man.upset-a me, 
Sprinkle-a-man he wet-a me, 
Fire-a-engine come-a dash. 
Break da organ all-a smash ! 
Kill da monk descended from v 
Christoph' Colomb* ! 



STUMP SPEECH BY A COLORED LADY SUFFRAGIST. 



FELLAH-SISTERN :— Yo^ 'stinguished an' high-steppin' 
speakah is 'fp' yo' all to-night for de 'squisite an' lastin' 'ten- 
tion er displacin' an' displeasin' dem critters whut ben lawdin' it 
ovah dese yer yo-lambs ob Israel nigh onto sence dat sowah ole 
apple was et in de gyarden, er piece er whut is ben stickin' in 
ole Adam's froat evah sence, an' done choke him black in de face 
— whut make dis yer s'ciety unusually sunburnt to dis bery day of 
deliv'ance. Kin yo' tell me, or anyone ob yo', fellah-sistern, how 
long we gwinc to stan' dis yer runnin' ovah an' imsposition ? 

Pintedly, sistern, de day ob deliv'ance am done come. Hit's 
right hyah, knockin' at yo' do', an' knockin' at yo' heart. Ain' 
yo' gwine to let him in? 'Deed yo' isl Yo' gwine to open dat 
do' wide open dis minit, an^ yo' gwine to say : How-d'ye, Mistah 
Deliv'ance, we'se monstrous glad to see yo', an' see yo' lookin' so 
peart. Come right in an' sit right han' ob de table an' eat 'pos- 
suni, honey — 'possum wid yam an' ham graby. Den ole Mistah 
Deliv'ance he gwine to set to an' eat he fill, like de chillen ob 
Israel dey et fill o' quail on truss an' good mannahs in de desert, 
an' in de wild'ness, an' by the sunburnt watahs. Yo' heah me 
talkin' toyo', sistern? I said de word an' de word-what I said 
am de word ob ole Mistah Deliv'ance what^done come to set dese 
sistern free. Come, stately steppin' ole Mistah Deliv'ance from de 
galls ob bondage an' de ban's ob trial an' tribulations, come state- 
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ly steppin' an' set yo' sistern free. DU am de day an' de hour, 
an' down he come from de Angelicy mounta^s wid his hawn 
a-blowin' an' his eyes a*settin' fire to de green trees in de Ian' 
ob de howlin' wild'ness an' de gorges an' gulches er sin. • What 
gwine ter happen arter all dis? Yo's gwine to see dat Woman's 
'Schange bloom like de rose in de valley an' de lily what doan' 
weave nor spin nor wash dishes. 

Er turnin' to my subjec', fo'teenthly, ef I ain' tole onto yo' all 
dey is in dis yer subjec' it's kase yo' doan' onderstan', fur hit's 
all as plain to yo' sistah in de cause as de top ob de high mount'in 
dat Stan's fo'th a lamjdight an' a lightnin'*bug to yo' feet an' a 
thicket thro' the thicket ob ignermunce. 

Now, sistern, de pinions ob my fancy am tired, an' I mus' ex- 
clude my disease by er illustration from de life. Las' week, I 
was passin' Aunt Chloe's cabin an' I heard her callin' to de 
twinses : " Yo' Abe Lincum, yo' take hole o' Jeff Davis' han' an' 
come right into de house ! Doan yo' stan' dar an' let dat po' white 
trash lick all de 'lasses off yo' braid an' den call yo' niggah ! Come 
in an' shet de do' 'fo' yo' kin say scat, or I wah yo' out to fraz- 
zles. Yo' heah me?" 

Now, sistern, heah's de pint: De lawds ob creation dey take 
yo' braid whut yo' earn by de persiperation ob yo' forehead, an' 
dey lick all de 'lasses off, kase dey say dey lub de 'lasses ; den dey 
'cuse yo' o' bein' ole Adam's spare rib, an' say yo' can't do nothin' 
kase yo' doan' wah trousahs. Yo' gwine stan' like a bump, on de 
log? No ! Yo' gwine a cut yo' tongues loose an' blow de trumpet 
ob 'mancipation from de petticoat, an' beat de drum an' knock de 
tune of Dr. Mary Walker! R*r-r*recolmember de conspirin* 
words ob de Juke ob Wellington at de battle ob Bunkah Hill. 
When de militia was gettin' kin' o' skeart, he gave de glorious 
watchword: "Into de breeches! into de breeches!" Wid dese 
convincin' ^n 'lucidatin' dimetrics, I leave yo' to de lucrebations 
ob futurity, an' ax leave to set down, not in malice, fo' good an' 
all, an' trus' — well — ^no— no, we doan' trus' — we takes de tickets 
at de do'l 
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WHEN THE STAGE GITS IN. 



Ben King. 



PAPXL git a letter, 'nd Uncle Zed a book,, 
'Nd Aunty Jane expects 'er magazine; 

'Nd school '11 all.be out, 

'Nd the children run 'nd shout. 
While a-playin' '^one-old-cat" out on the green. 

An' the men 'at's in the grocery store 

'LI come outside 'nd stand; 
'Nd talk, 'nd look around 'nd grin; 

Fer the folks down at the post-ofBce 

A-standin' all around 
Are happy when the stage gits in. 

Ma has done the bakin', 'nd made some patty cakes, 
'Nd Lizzie has done the sweepin' all alone; 

An' she's dustin' up the furniture 

'Nd settin' things about, 
'Cause to-morry we're expectin' Aunt Se'phrone. 

Nan has had 'er hair did up 

In papers all night long. 
'Nd to-day she's a-f rizzin' it ag'in ; 
I bet you any money she's expectin' some one, too, 
'At'll be here when the stage gits in. 

When you see the yaller cat begpin a-washin' up. 
An' 'er hind legs pinted over that way, some 

Folkses allers say it is 

The surest kind o' sign 
*At company is liable to com^^. 
'Nd when the parlor's opened a sort o' funny smell 
Comes 'cause the fire's kindled up ag'in; 

We're goin' to have a high old time 

'Nd all our relatives 
'LI be here when the stage gits in. 
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THE FUTURB MRS. 'AW<KIMS. 



Albert Chevalier. 



I KNOWS a little doner, Fm. about to own 'er, 
She's a-goin' to marry me. 
At fust she said she wouidti't, then she said she couldn't, 

Then she whispered, "Well, I'll see." 
Sez I, "Be Missis 'Awkins, Missis 'En'ry 'Awkins, 

Or acrost the seas I'll roam. 
So 'elp me Bob, I'm crazy, Lizer, you're a daisy, 

Won't you share my 'umble 'ome? 
\Spoken or sung,'\ Won't yer? 

Oh! Lizer! Sweet Lizer! 
If yer die an old maid you'll 'ave only yourself to blame. 

D'y'ear, Lizer? Dear Lizer! i 

'Ow d'yer fancy 'Awkins for yer other name? 

I shan't fo'git our meetin', "G'am," was 'er greetin', 

"Just yer mind wot you're about" ; 
'Er pretty 'ead she |hrWs up, then she turns 'er nose up 

Sayin', "Let me go, I'll shout !" 
"I like ^er style/' §ez: Lizer, thought as I'd surprise 'er 

Cops 'er' round the waist like this ! 
Sez she, "I must be dreamin' — chuck it, I'll start screamin'. 

"If yer do," sez I, "I'll kiss." 
[Spoken or sung,] "Now, then," 

Oh I Lizer! Sweet Lizer! - 
If you die an old maid you'll 'ave only yourself to blame ! 

D'y'ear, Lizer? Dear Lizer! 
'Ow d'yer fancy 'Awkins for yer other name? 
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She wears a artful bonnit, feathers stuck upon it, 

Coverin' a* fringe all curled ; 
She's just about the sweetest, prettiest and neatest 

Doner in the wide, wide world; 
And she'll be Mrs. 'Awkins, Mrs. 'En'ry 'Awkins, 

Got 'er for to name the day ; 
Settled it last Monday, so to church on Sunday 

Off we trot the donkey shay I 
[Spoken or sung,"] ^'Now, then," 

Oh ! Lizer ! Sweet Lizer ! 
If you die an old maid you'll 'ave only yourself to blame ! 

D'y'ear, Lizer? Dear Lizer! 
Mrs. 'En'ry 'Awkins is a fust-class t^ime! 



DE GAElAIiaE^ PJE: JDK MARCamRigs. 



Wai,i<ace Bruce Ah^sbary. 



YOU vant to know who 'tis I am ? You're stranger man, I see. 
I don't min' tell to you som't'ing concern' de life of me. 
My f adder's com' from Canadaw, 'long vit Pere Chiniquy, 
'Vay in de early fifty year, to Ian' of libertee. 
An' I am born here on de State, an' rose soon high to be 
De captaine of de Marguerite, dat sail de Kankakee. 

De people all is know me here. Ven I vent down de street, 
Vit moch respec' dey's bow at me, venever dem I'd meet. 
De ladies call me *^Captaine," oe men is call me "Cap," 
De children overe de hull place dey's mos'ly call me ^Tap." 
I'm "caractere publique," dey say. Vatever dat may be, 
I's captaine of de Marguerite, dat sail de Kankakee. 



4.^1^/^ ft 
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An' ven de var is outbreak in de spring of Nanty-Ate, 

I's grow so patriotique, an* I am so moch elate 

To half de chance to go to front, I vill be brave, bold man, 

An' fight de Spanish grandee ; but I'll fight not on de Ian'. 

I'll go opon de gentlemen-of-var, I say 'to me ; 

I'm captaine of de Marguerite, dat sail de Kankakee. 

An' in dat Santiago fight I's cut op quite a dash: 

I's on de Gloucester steamboat, dat is smash dem all to smash; 

Ve's mak' 'em scat like grasshoppear, vit shell ve's mak' 'em bus'. 

De Brooklyn an' de Texas vere'not in at all vit us! 

Fs man behin' de gun, I's pull de trigger, don't you see? 

Galant captaine of de Marguerite, dat sail de Kankakee. 

An' ven de var is overe, I gat honorab' discharge, 
I t'inks I now haf tatti to t'ink of Rosalie La Farge; 
Dat gairl she's twice refuse me vonce, but now dat I'm hero 
She'll t'ink about it two-t'ree tam before she let me go. 
She glad I no mak' bait for shark dat swim opon de sea, 
But sfell captaine of de Marguerite, dat sail de Kankakee. 

At home dey meet me vit brass-ban', sky-rocket, an' flambeau; 
Dey turn de town upside undere ; at me de rose dey t'row. 
I's ride in state to Cite Hall ; to me dey mak' a speak. 
I try to mak' von, too, but I gat mix op an' I steeck ; 
I's talk about de country dat I save, an' 'bout de flag, 
An' den I set me down again, for me I don' lak brag: 
It's not become de hero man to talk an' speak so free. 
Nor de captain of de Marguerite, dat sail de Kankakee. 

An' now I'm com' back from de var ; I t'ink I's rose op high. 

If I keep on a-goin' op, I'll gat op to de sky. 

Dey say I vas premiere factor in fight opon de sea. 

An' now ven I go down de street, here's vat dey say at me : 

De ladies call me "Admiral," de then is call me "Ad," 

De children overe de hull place dey's lev' to call me ^*Dad." 

You see from caractere publique I am exalt' t6 be 

De Admiral Gran' of de hull fleet dat sail de Kankakee. 
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GOLDSTEIN UNDER SUSPiaON. 



ABRAHAM ECSTEIN vos mine name, und I keep der clos- 
ing establishment rightd under Goldstein's pe'esness. I toldt 
you 'boudt dot veller. I have mine suzpicions dot he vos nod 
exactly square. But der shudge ov dot you shall pe. 

One fine day Goldstein gome in mine plase und he say : "How's 
peesness, Ecstein?" I say, "Ver pad." Und den he say: "Mine 
f rendt Ecstein, oudtside gome mit me und I vill treadt you to a 
splendid dinner." 

Wen I dot hear I nearly drop dead alreaty ! But I saidt, "All 
righdt, I vill go mit you und oxcept your hospitality." 

He dook mine arm und ve vent to a high-doned place. He 
handed me der pill of fare, und ve had a splendid oudt-lay. Ve 
dalked peesness for a couple of hours maype. Den ve had a 
couple of Coldaroldacado segars, und ven ve god up to oudt go 
he giv der vaiter a two cendt piece, und dook him from der sheck. 

Wen Goldstein see dot sheck he durned vite. I tink he vos 
a vit going to have. 

*^Dot's a tam oudrage und a shame!" he saidt, "I vos over- 
scharged 1" 

I look ad der scheck und id vos more as dree toUars und a 
quavolter ! 

Dree tollars and a quavolter for two dinners ! Ach ! Moses ! 

Goldstein gomplained der brobrietor to ad once ; bud id dondt 
no difference make. Goldstein god to dot pill bay. Wen ve god 
oudtside, he saidt to me, "Ecstein, dot a tam swindle vos." Und 
I said : "Goldstein, you righdt vos." "Ecstein," saidt he, "ven a 
man vos zo unbrincipled as he vos, wot vill to him happen?" 

"Goldstein," I saidt, "a curse vill soon overdook dot villain/' 

"Ecstein," saidt he, "a curse has alreaty overdook him !" 
• Und den he from his bockets pulls two knives, dree forks, two 
silver-bladed napkin rings und a zald zeller, und he smile! 

Und dot is vy I mine suzpicions hav aboudt Goldstein. 
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MOTHER IS PRESIDENT OP WOMAN'S CLUB. 



C. NiSCHKA. 



SINCE mother is the president 
Of Bigville's woman's dub, 
Pa's made her have a hired girl 
To wash, 'nd iron, 'nd scrub, 
'Cause he says : "No use talkin' now. 

As washin' at the tub 
Ain't just the work fer mother since 
She's president; eh, bub?" 

'Nd t'other day he said : "Now, ma. 

You go down to the store 
'Nd get thet ingrain carpet you 

Was wanting once before. 
Gosh, if it costs four dollars I 

Don't care! 'Twon't do. no. more 
To have home-made rag-carpets on 

The president's front-room floor. 

'' 'Nd then," he said, 'nd looked at her 

A'laughin' kind of sly, 
"P'r'aps we might find some furniture 

You'd may be like to buy." 
Then ma she ups 'nd kisses pa, 

'Nd wiped her both 'eyes dry, 
'Nd pa said : "Sho, now, 'tain't the thing 

Fer presidents to cry." 
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Whoopla! fill up a brimmin' cup 

To all (hie) wit t' ushe it. 
(Hie) let (hie) be ou' boash (hie) we 

(Wowl!) ushe (whoop!) not (hie) 'buzhe it. 



PISHIN'-TIME. 



John Kendrick Bangs. 



o 



YOU never cateh me wishin' 
For the ehance to go a-fishin' 
That's a-settin' all the poets an' the prosy writers mad. 
* It's a mighty solemn season 
When these fellers gets a-wheezin' 
For a chance to go a-huntin' for the cat-fish an' the shad. 

When I hear the line a-reelin', 

I most allers has the feelin' 
That it's time for me to lie low in a hole that's big an* deep. 

When the speckled trout's a-bitin', 

An' the perch begins their fightin', 
Then it's me for quick skiddooin' where the woods is fast asleep. 

You can bet your bottom dollar 

When I hear the pick'rel holler, 
And I see the silver mack'rel flirtin' all around the brine, 

I don't go around a-shoutin' 

For some cuss to come a-troutin', 
But it's twenty-three, an' forty-six, plus all the rest for mine. 

For I might as well confess it — 

From this verse you'd never guess it : 
You don't often get a poem from the members of my firm — 

It is not a human bein' 

That's a-singin' of this paean, 
But a simple and domestic little squirming angle-worm. 
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THE BIGGEST FISH. 



Jo^ Cone. 



YEW never heerd me tell 
Abaout thet monster? Weill 
He wuz the biggest one 
I ever seen, I swun 1 
When I describe his size 
I can't believe my eyes; 
An' I don't 'spect thet yew 
Kin skurcely b'lieve it tew. 

Down Lizzard Crick one day 
I fished an' fished away, 
An' here I Wanter state 
I had the proper bait. 
An' ev'rything wuz clear. 
My head an' hands an' gear. 
When I felt, nigh t&e bank, 
A mos' tremenjus lyaiik. 

My cork went aout o' sight, 
'My pole bent doii We quite ; 
The crick she b'iled and b'iled 
An' got all rough an' r'iled. 
I straightened like a bull. 
An' fetched a mighty pull. 
An' would yew b'lieve it ? Say, 
He— well, he got awayl 
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AUNT MIME AT THE aRCUS. 



EtsiE Malone McCoi^lum. 



[Wiitten expressly for this book.] 

AUNT MIME,, a faithful old negro called "black mammy" by 
the children of old master's family before the emancipation 
proclamation, still lives with master's children; and is now help- 
ing to care for the fourth generation. 

She is very: relig;iously inclined — is a great shouter ; but is pos- 
sessed, of the superstition characteristic of her race. 

She had never been to a circus — "No, indeed,- Mistis alius said 
dey wus common, an' our fambly ain't no po' white trash." 

But now a big show has arrived in town, and here come the 
children. May and Tim — let's hear them. 

May. rushes in, grabs Aunt Mime round the waist, and dances 
with delight as she says, "O mammy, mammy, we're going to the 
show, 'cause mamma said we could, if you'd go with us." 

"Well; den, how you knows you^s gwine ? What is Miss Addie 
thinkin' 'bout any way^ lettin' us go up dar, mixin' wid de scrubs? 
or Mistis'll turn in her grave." 

But- May 'answered, **0 mammy, this is a nice show. We'll 
see the elephants an' taggirs (tigers) an' the dear little monkeys." 

"An' the big lions an* the funny ol' clown," added Tim. 

^'W^l/ef you.chillun's boun' to go, c'ose 111 haf to g'long an' 
take keer o' you ; but I hope de Lawd'll forgive me, an' I'll ax Him 
to show me a sign dat I's doin' right to g'long an' look arter my 
white folks." 

So they went to the show, looked at the animals until both 
Aunt Mime and the children were tired, then sat down to wit- 
ness some of the performances in the circus ring. 

Aunt Mime thought the clown disgusting; and when- she- saw 
a man on a horse jump through a burning hoop and light on the 
horse again, she said that "was weeked an' was a-temptin' Provi- 
dence." 
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She was about to conclude that she had asked in vain for a sign 
of approval of her coming, when suddenly the band began to play 
softly and sweetly^ and several girls dressed in tinsel and gauze 
appeared on the ropes above. After walking there a time, they 
descended and rode the horses awaiting them in the ring. 

Now Aunt Mime's eyesight was failing, and as she could not 
see the ropes and had not noticed the girls until they were already 
overhead she thought they were angels, and that they had been 
sent in answer to her prayer. 

This was too much for her, and she gave vent to her feelings 
in a shout, "Glory, glory, dar's de angels! Hallelujah! dar dey 
come ! De Lawd, He smile an' answer my prah, an' I is happy I 
Bress de Lawd !" 
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Rock-y mysoul in the bosom of A -braham. (Glory I) Rocky my soul 
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in the bo-som of A - bra - ham. (Hallelujah I) Rocky my soul 
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in the bo-som of A - bra-ham. Oh, rock-y my soul. 



Just here a policeman appeared and demanded silence; but 
Aunt Mime still believes she saw the angels. 



SCHNEIDER DECIDES FOR PROHIBITION. 



ViRA Hopkins. 



DOT vee poy, schtanding oop, mit his head on te ground, 
Ish mine leetle boy Fritz ; dare's no prighter poy round. 
Veil, von day in te garden van trinking mine peer^ 
Dot poy, Fritz, he comes oop and sez he, 'ladder, dear. 
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De pright peer looks so coot, shust a leetle gif me, 

For I vants him so pad ven I effer him see. 

Do gif me some, von't you ? I so likes te peer." » 

Den I sets down my mug and bretends I no hear ; 
And I puts oud mine hand and sez, "Fritz, coom oop here, 
And say how you know dot so coot am te peer." 
"Veil, mine fadder," sez he, "ven I first goes in haste 
For yourn peer, he schlop oud, and a leetle I taste. 
But he taste ferry pad ; den you sends me for more, 
And so pright te peer look dot I taste as pefore. 
And so better he gets, dot Fs glad ven you say, 
'Come, Fritz, and pring fadder hir peer for to-day/ 
Py-and-py, den I like him so veil as I can, 
An4 vill trink all te time ven I gets a pig man. 
Oh ! te peer makes me feel so cholly and gay. 
Dot ven I grows oop I'll trink 'all te long day." 

I shust vished dot one earthquake vould open te ground 

And schwallow me oop, out of sight and of sound. 

Ten, methinks, I can't tie, for mine Fritz I must save. 

Or dey'll find him soom night in a poor trunkard's grave. 

Or, he do soom pad crime, te first ting I know, 

Den pehind iron pars in schtate's prison he'll go. 

If I dells him te peer is not coot for him, ten 

He vill say it tastes coot, and it don't hurt te men. 

If I say it is vicked to trink, he vill say, 

*^Den, fadder, vot makes you so vicked each day?" 

Oh, my leetle poy, Fritz. Now, how shall I safe him ? 

I say to Katrina, mine frau, "I schu&t shall schtop 
Dis trinking te peer ven I comes from mine schop." 
Den, laughing, she says, schust to try me, I tinks, 
"Vait till Jim cooms along, pretty quick vill you trinks." 
Den, "Katrina," says I, "you spose noddings I care 
For dot leetle poy Fritz, yot is schumping out dere ?" 
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Veil, den, py-^and-py dot man Jim, he comes here 
And sez, ^'Come along, Ben, let us go for some peer. 
But I dells him, Fs going right down to te schtore, 
And, as for te peer, I shall trink him no more ; 
And he petter not ask me to go in dot vay, 
For von demperance man I vas, now, eff ry day. 



Now, I dells you, mine f rient, I vas petter man now, 
And I gets in no throubles from any big row; 
And Katrina, she say, how much petter I looks, * 
And I has so much time for te reading coot books. 
And te money I safes makes de home look so neat. 
And Katrina, so schmiling, so happy, and schweet. 
Ven a man schmokes and trinks he gets noddings to be 
But a parrel on legs and a schmoke-schtack, ye seei 



So von prohibition crank you may effer. me call, 

I shall fote to safe Fritz, sir, now dot is schust all: 

For a parrel of peer I muscht neffer him see, 

Mit a schmoke-schtack on top, vere te prains ought to be. 



MR. DOOJLEY ON GOLF. 



FiNLEY P. Dunne. 



[From ** Mr. Dooley in Peace and in War," by permission of the publishers, Small, Maynard 
& Co., Boston, Mass. Copyright, 1898, by Small, Maynard & Co.] 

i C A N' what's this game iv goluf like, I dinnaw?" said Mn Hen- 
-i\ nessy. "Ye're a good deal iv a spoort, Jawnny: did ye 
iver thry it?" 

"No," said Mr. McKenna. "I used to roll a hoop onct upon a 
time, but I'm out of condition now." 
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•'It ain't like biase-ball," said Mr. Hennessy, ^'an* it ain't like 
shinny, an' it ain't like lawn-teenis, an' it ain't like forty-fives, 
an' it ain't' 



t aiij''^" 

if 



Xike canvas-back duck or anny other game ye. know," said 
Mr. Dooley. 

"The game iv goluf is as old as th' hills. Me father had goluf 
links all over his place ; an' whin I was a kid, 'twas wan iv th' 
principal spoorts iv me life, afther I'd dug the turf f r th' avenin', 
to go out and putt" 

"Poot, ye mean," said Mr. Hennessy. **They'se no such 
wurrud in th' English language as putt. Belinda called me. down 
ha-^ard on it no more thin las' night." 

"There ye go!" said Mr. Dooley, dngrily. "There ye go! 
D'ye think this here game iv goluf is a spellin' match? 'Tis like 
ye, Hinnissy, to be refereein' a twinty-round glove coiitest be 
th' rule iv three. I tell ye I used to go out in th' avenin' an' putt 
me mashi^ like hell-an'-all, till I was knowed fr'm wan end iv 
th' county to th' other as th' champeen putter. I putted two men 
fr'm Roscommon in wan day, an' they had to be took home on a 
dure. 

"In America th' ga-ame is played more ginteel, an' is more like 
cigareet-smokin', though less onhealthy f'r th' lungs. 'Tis a good 
game to play in a hammick whin ye're all tired fr'm social duties 
or shovellin' coke. Out-iv-dure golf is played be th' foUowin' 
rules. If ye bring yer wife f'r to see th' game, an' she has her 
name in th' paper, that counts ye wan. So th' first thing ye do 
is to find th' raypoorter, an' tell him ye're there. Thin ye 
ordher a bottle iv brown pop, an' have yer second fan ye with 
a towel. Afther this ye'd dhress, an' here ye've got to be most 
partic'lar or ye'U be stuck f'r th' dhrinks. If yer necktie is not 
on straight, that counts yer opponent wan. If both ye an' yer 
opponent have yer neckties on crooked, th' first man that sees 
it gets th' stakes. Thin ye ordher a carredge" 

''Order what?" demanded Mr. McKenna. 

"A carredge." 

"What for?" 
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"F'r to take ye 'round th' links. Ye have a little boy followin' 
ye, carryin' yer clubs. Th* man that has th' smallest little boy 
it counts him two. If th' little boy has th* rickets, it counts th' 
man in th' carredge three. The little boys is called caddies ; but 
Clarence Heatney that toF me all this — he belongs to th' Foorth 
Wa-ard Goluf Club— said what th* little boys calls th' players'd 
not be fit to repeat." 

"Well, whin ye dhrive up to th' tea grounds" 

'^Th' what?" demanded Mr. Hennessy. 

"Th' tea grounds ; that's like th' home-plate in base-ball. It's 
th' beginnin' iv ivrything. When ye get to th' tea grounds, ye 
step out, an' have yer hat irned be th' caddie. Thin yer man 
that ye're goin' against comes up an' he asks ye, 'Do ye live on 
th' Lake Shore dhrive?' If he doesn't, ye have him in th' nine 
hole. Ye needn't play with him anny more. But, if ye do play 
with him, he has to spot three balls. If he's a good man, he'll 
counter be askin' ye where ye spend the summer. Now ye can't 
tell him that ye spent th' summer with wan hook on th' free 
lunch an' another on th' ticker tape, an' so ye go back three. 
That needn't discourage ye at all, at all. Here's yer chance to 
mix up, an' ye ask him if he was iver in Scotland. If he wasn't, 
it counts ye five. Thin ye tell him that ye had an aunt wanst that 
heerd th' Jook iv Argyle talk in a phonograph; an', onless he 
comes back an' shoots it into ye that he wanst run over be th' 
Prince iv Wales, ye have him groggy. I don't know whether the 
Jook iv Argyle or th' Prince iv Wales counts f'r most. They're 
like th' right an' left bower iv thrumps. It's a Scotch game. I 
wonder how it come out to-day. Here's th' pa-aper, 'Goluf in gay 
attire.' Let me see. H'm. 'Foozled his approach,' — nasty thing. 
'Topped th' ball.' 'Three up an' two to play.' Ah, here's the 
scoor. 'Among those prisint were Messrs. an' Mesdames' " 

"Hoi' oji !" cried Mr. Hennessy, grabbing the paper out of his 
friend's hand. "That's thim that was there." 

"Well," said Mr. Dooley, decisively, "that's th' goluf scoor." 
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HONEY LOVE, 



MiNNY Maud Hani?!?. 



SHE ain't black, ma VCV lady, Honey Love! 
Jes' de same she am ma baby, liT dove! 
She's as white as driben snow. 
But I raised de chile, dat's sho'. 
She's ma very ownest baby. Honey Love. 

What you say, she's Miss' daughter? 
Nebbe' min', she's ma chile, too; 
Lawd-a-massy ! I done taught 'er 
Fust sweet words she ebbe' knew! 
'Roun' ma cabin flo' she'd creep 

Many times! 
An' I'd sing dat chile to sleep 
Wi' dese rhymes: 

[To be crooned softly."] 

Oh, Honey Love, you'se dearer dan ma life, dat's true, 
Fo' you, ma chile, dere's nuffin' mammy wouldn't do, 
'Deed, li'l' Miss, — de apple ob ol' aunty's eye — 
To sabe you, chile, why dis ol' niggah'd gladly die 1 

Ma baby ! Honey Love ! 

Oh, I reckon I'se a sinner. Honey Love, 
(Please forgib me, if I is, Lawd above!) 
'Cause I lub dat chile mos' mo' 
Dan ma piccanins, dat's so ! 
She's ma very ownest baby, Honey Love. 
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She's grow'd up so tall, seems lately, 
'Specs some man'U claim her soon. 
Fust Tse got to like him greatly, 
*Cause who takes her, takes dis coon ! 
, Fo' to her ol' mammy yet 

She do cling, 
Jes' like when I uster pet 
Her an' sing: 

[Repeat lullaby verse.] 



IRISH GIRL AND THE TELEPHONE. 



Ju ANITA Bailey and Stanley Schell. 



[Written tx^rtssly for this hook^ 



WELL, what is th' world ever comin' to, when iverybody in 
the house gits to talking to a square lookin' box on the 
wall, which they call a telephone when speaking of it, but which 
has a dozen different names when talking to it ? 

I'm sure it must be the spirit of a wicked persi)n who did 
some awful crime and has to go by many names, for sometimes 
Miss Kitty says: "Hello! Mr. McCarthy," or ^'Gk>od-mornitlg, 
Mr. Burrows," or "Is that you, Jim?" or "Good-bye, Charlie." 

Miss Kitty must of thought lots of the person before he died, 
for she talks so kind and good to its ghost in that square box. 
[Pointing to telephone,] 

Last night I heard her say, "Yes, indeed, dear, I'd do anything 
for you," and she niver laves off .talkin' to it till she begs it to 
come to see her, then tells it good-bye a dozen times. 

When it wants her it just rings a bell, an' if she does not go 
right at once, it rings like it was very angry indade. But she 
always goes, for she says she is afraid of making somebody mad 
— she says they know she's at home — now how could that thing 
on the wall know anything? 
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I use to think Miss Kitty just believed in spirits and imag- 
ined that box could understand when she talked to it, but one day 
when the bell rang, and I saw with my own eyes that no one 
was near it, I knew it rang that bell itself. That was enough to 
make my eyes pop out. * But when I wanted some sugar, and 
there was no one to go after it, Miss Kitty says, "Niver mind, 
Jennie, 111 telephone for the sugar." 

**But there is no one to tell. Jake's gone, and indade I can't 
be lavin' my work." She went to the little box and this time 
she called it Mf. Cannon. I went back to my work thinkin' for 
shure Miss Kitty had lost her mind, when somebody knocked, 
and, would you belave me, there stood one of them boys from 
Cannon's store, with a dollar's worth of sugar! 

This was the best place in the city to stay — so quiet and p'ac'- 
able till they put that box on they wall. Now I niver rest easy, 
day or night. I know this house is haunted. Oh, they try to tell 
me all about it; they laugh at me and say, "You Irish girls are 
superstitious," but [bell rings'] 

There! There ! Oh, I knew if I stayed here it would call 
me sometime when I was all alone. 

Maybe it is angry at me for talkin' so bad about it [bell]. 
What shall I do? 

I shall ran! [Starts to run off,] No, I can't run away from 
a- ghost. [Ringiii.g.'] They say it is best to humor spirits, so I'll 
try to plase it: [^Loohs apprehensively at 'phone,] 

I shall do just like Miss Kitty, and maybe it will think I'm 
her. [Puts 'phone to ear, then drops it suddenly.] 

It's the divil himself, for didn't I hear a. noise as shure as my 
name is Jinnie McGuire, saying as plain as day, "Is that you, 
Jennie?" and a great lot of siz-zz-z-zz and crackling and roaring 
so I know it is connected with the bad place itself. 

I'll be goin' back to Ireland to-morrow. I'll not stay in Amer- 
ica, where folks talk to a square lookin' box, and that box talks 
back to them. 

I'll go pack me things at once. 
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[The monologue may end as above, or it may be changed to finish as follows, beginning 
after the words " with the bad place itself," fifth line from end above : ] 

Indade it is. [Crosses herself; bell rings; she looks at it 
wildly^ 

Oh, faith what shall I do? What shall I do? \Wrings 

hands as if in agony ^^ Oh, blissed Mother, I'll riiver be bad 

agin, if you let me go this toime. \Bell rings a long time; she 

looks at it in despair."] Oh, I hev to do it if it's the divil's own 

self that wants me 1 Shure, didn't he call me " Jinnie ? " [Goes 

to 'phone, takes down receiver, puts to ear, listens, face lights up 

with surprise^ Mike, shure I — I — don't understhand — where be 

ye ? Be ye dead and air ye sphakin' to me from the other world ? 

What — it's a telephone — shure I know that, but how the divil 

did — do — does ye be able to be talkin' to me ? A bit ov wire ? 

Go long wid ye — yer hidin' I [Drops receiver and looks about 

room; goes back and puts receiver to ear.] Be ye there, Mike? 

Oh, the blissed saints, ye air, and where be ye — ^in Mr. Kissan's 

house ? Go long wid yer — I don't believe yer. Go to the theatre 

to-night? Indade, and I will. Meet me at McCann's? All 

roight, I will. Good-bye. Faith and I hev just begun 

[Listens.] — shure, he's not there at tall-at-tall. [Hangs up 

receiver and stands with hands on hips^ Well, that's the bist. 

In the ould counthry we niver heard the like of that, but I'd face 

the divil himself agin and agin if I could hear Mike's voice at the 

end of his line, that I would. He's just a cousin of mine — ^that's 

all, but he's a fine boy. [Moves about room working and 

humming^ 

[Curtain.] 



PISCATOR, DON'T BRAO« 



MaitivAnd Lk Roy Osborne. 



WAN tam, mon pere, he catch a feesh 
So beeg she look lak whale; 
She's mos' so long as t'ree, four feet 
From wan end to her tail. 
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Mon pere, he pull zat feesh right up — 

He Ian' her on ze shore, 
An' zen, Mon Dieu! she flop her tail, 

An' he don't see her some more. 

Mon pere, he brag some 'bout zat feesh, 

Wen he go to ze store. 
An' tell how beeg an' long she vas— 

Bymeby he brag some more. 

Till pretty soon ol' man Brosseau 

He laugh an' say, "It's wrong 
To brag much 'bout ze feesh you catch 

'Less you bring zat feesh along." 

Mon pere,^he's mad, an'-jomp up queek, 

An' bang him on ze head; 
'Till w'en they pick ol' Brosseau up — 

By Gar! you't tank he's dead. 

Mon pere, he's go to jail for zat. 

An' he fine forty dol'; 
He's stay lock up for wan long tam, 

So he can't go feesh at all. 



CHINESE VERSION OF JONAH AND THE WHALE. 



Wm. H. H^d. 



ONE time was man. He makee velly bad luck. Peeple velly 
muchee bad, velly muchee fight alle time, gettee dlunk, lickee 
wife, pullee hail, stealee velly muchee money flom city counclee, 
lide fol nuth'n' on laiload. Man he name Jonah. He biggee 
Jonah. Gleat SpiIit'^^ay^'to^o1iTSKr,-'^*]^aead^ punchee 
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peeple in eye no gettee bettle." Jonah he no lightee. Gettee in 
boat, lun away. Velly muchee wind blow, ktckee up gleat lumpus, 
jus' samee like Phoebe Couzzins in le bold lady managers at le 
wuld's fail. Sailols gettee velly mad, hoi' big, glab Jonah by 
tlousel, thlow him in sea. Jonah he no cale, he lun 'way floni 
school when he boy, learn to swim, he swim lound all light. 
Biggee flish dome 'long, Jonah open him. mouth, swallel flish. 
Pletty soon Jpnah feel velly sick, feel muchee big lound middle, 
he hully up, walkee to shole. Him go see Chinee doctel. Chinee 
doctel give muchee med'cine velly stlong med'cine. Pletty soon 
Jonah thlow up evelthing, jus' same like man when he meet 
highway lobber. Then Jonah he feel all light 'gain, go 'lay, pleach 
to peeple, makee peeple good. Molal: When Gleat Spilit say 
fightee, no lun away. 



«< 



DID YOU OXPBCT HUMMING-PIRDS ? 



If 



<</^OM inside, mine frendt, und I vill sell you a ver scheap 

vJ" gote." 

^'A what?" said the passer-by. 

"A suit of glose, a gote or anything in der dailer line. Com 
inside, shentlemans. Rachael, bring der dape measure. Show 
der goods to der shentlemans. Dere is a gote you dondt zee 
every day. Lined und gerbined, of der best goods in der markid. 
Look at der fit ! Dwelve tollars fur der gote ! Dirdt ftcheap !" 

"I'll give you three," said the customer. 

"Dree tollar! Speak low, mine goot 'friendt, mine brudder 
is in der back room, und he has der heart disease; do you vant 
to kill him ? Rachael, glose der door !" 
'Give you three dollars, Benjamin Isaac." 
1 couldn't do id, so helb me gracious!" 

'*Well, then we can't trade." 

"Take id for five tollar. Id's a pargain." 
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"Gom pack, mine friendt, der gote is yours." 

The purchaser puts on the coat and leaves the store, ^fter 
he gets out on the pavement he finds that the garment is very 
much moth-eaten. He comes back in a hurry. The Hebrew 
meets him at the door and rubs his hands together. 

"Ah, ha! mine friendt, you vos so pleased mit der gote dot 
you gom back to puy der resdt of der suit." 

"No, I didn't," says the disgusted buyer. ^*This coat is full 
of moths." 

^Vat?" 

"Full of moths, — see? Look at these holes." 

"You vos misdaken, mine dear friendt." 

"No, Tm not ; look at this ; moths by the dozen." 

**Vell, mine dear friendt, vot did you oxpect for dree tollars, — 
did you oxpect ta find der gote full of humming-pirds for dot 
schmall price?" 



CXDRNAYLIUS HA^HA-HA-HANNIGAN. 



T. A. DaIvY. 



[Copyright, 1906, by T. A. Daly. By permission, from " Canzoni," published by Catiiolic 

Standard and Times Publishing Co.] 

♦'T'WAS the godfather stuttered, or mayhap the priest; 

1 But, be that as it may, it is certain, at least, 

That the wan or the other was surely to blame 
Fur presintin' the lad the quare twisht to his name. 
For there at the christ'nin', 
Wid ivVy wan list'nin*. 
Now didn't his Riverence, Father O'Flanigan, 
Wid nervousness stam'rin', 
Bechune the child's clamVin', 
Baptize it "Cornaylius Ha-Ha-Ha-Hannig^n !" 
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Wid these words from the priest, shure, the cute little rogue 
Up an' stopped his own mouth wid his chubby kithogue, 
An' the dimples broke out an' prosaded to chase 
All the tears an' the frowns from his innocint face. 

For, faix, he was afther 

Absorbin' the laughther 
Stuck into his name by good Father O'Flanigan! 

Now that's the thruth in it, 

An' so from that minute 
Shure, iv'ry wan called the lad "Ha-Ha-Ha-Hannigan." 



Now, the "ha ! ha ! ha !'' stuck to him close as his name, 

For the sorra a tear could be drownin' the same. 
Not a care iver touched him from that blissid day 
But his gift o' the laughther would drive it away. 
Wid jokin' an' diaffin' 
He niver stopped laughin', 
Or if he did stop he immajiate began agin; 
An' iv'ry wan hearin' 
His laughther so cheerin' 
Jisht j'ined in the mirth o' young **Ha-Ha-Ha-Hannigan." 



Shure, the thfoubles o* life are so palthry an' small 

'Tis a pity we let thim disthurb us at all. 
There is niver a care but would Tave us in p'ace 
If we'd only stand up an' jisht laugh in its face. 
Faix, life were a pleasure 
If all had the treasure 
Conferred so unthinkin' by Father O'Flanigan; 
If all could but borrow 
That cure-all for sorrow 
Possissed by '^Cornaylius Ha-Ha-Ha-Hannigan I'' 
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MISS PERKINS'S SUPPER. 



Elizabeth Flint Wade. 



HOW d'e do, Nancy Hubbard? Here you set lookin' as cool 
as a cowcumber, an' Tm jest clean beat out a-walkin' up 
that hill. Fm on my way up to Mis' Madison's, an' I stopped in 
to rest. What, Mis' Madison gone away? I waS cal'latin' to 
stay there to dinner, an' have her Ben fetch me home in the cool 
o' the evenin'. Stay with you to dinner? Oh, Fm afraid 'twould 
put you out. Where there's only two like you an' your husband, 
it's upsettin' to have unexpected comp'ny to meals, but then, I 
ain't a mite pertickler what I have to eat. 

Goin' to have beet-greens? That settles it, Fll stay. If 
there's one green I like above another it's beets, an' I never have 
'em but what they remind me o' Mis' Perkins's* supper. You 
don't mean to say your mother never told you 'bout it? 

Well, you see, we had a new minister to Hanover Green, and 
what hadn't happened before in the whole history of the church, 
he wasn't married, so everybody — especially them with grown-up 
daughters — ^took an uncommon int'rest in him. There was sorne 
proper nice girls, too. There was Katy Knight for one, an' Emily 
Johnson, an' Cordelia Austin. There was Amy Perkins, too, 
though there didn't anybody think o' her 'longs ide o' the others. 
She was kind o' meachin' like, an' didn't have no go in her. 

The first Ladies' Aid meetin' after the minister come. Deacon 
Johnson's wife said she thought 'twould be nice for each of the 
members of the s'ciety to invite him to supper so's he cotild get 
acquainted right off. We could take turns havin' him to supper, 
she said. Mis' Austin, said she thought 'twould be nice to invite 
the s'ciety and their husbands, too. We couldn't agree which 
should have him first, for we all wanted him first, so your ma 
said: "Why don't we draw cuts, an' arrange it that way?" So 
she cpt eight diflfer'^nt lengths of paper strips, an' we drew. Mis' 
Austin got the longest and Mis' Brown the next to the longest, 
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an' Mis* Perkins got the shortest, an' that meant that Mis* Austin 
was to have the first supper an' Mis' Perkins the last one. 

Land sakes, I can see Mis' Austin's table that first supper as 
plain as if 'twas settin' right in front o' me this minute. She had 
on her best white chiny, an' her table-cloth was ir'ned smooth as 
glass. There was white bread, an' brown bread, an' hot biscuits, 
an' veal Idkf, an' two kinds o' sauce, an' jelly, an' cheese, an' three 
kinds o' cake. Oh, yes, an' she had custard pie, too, to show off 
her new silver forks on. They was the only ones in town then, 
though they're common enough now. 

Cordelia Austin waited on table, an' she passed everything, to 
the minister, first, an' twice at that. She looked sweet's a rose, 
with a new pink gingham an' a white apron all ruffled to kill. 

Well, we'd all had our turn 'cept Mis' Perkins. The Per- 
kinses had plenty to do with, but he was tighter than the bark to 
a tree. * 

They lived mighty close, an' Mis* Perkins never had no 
comp'ny. 

The next supper to the last was to your ma's, an' jest as we 
was settin' down to the table. Mis' Perkins's brother-in-law, that 
lived over to Winfield, come in a great to-do for her to go right 
back home with him, for his wife — Mis' Perkins's sister — was 
real sick. Mis' Perkins didn't get back till Sunday night, so we 
didn't have a chance to pass the time o' day with her in church. 
But then, we knew she knew 'twas her turn to have the supper, an' 
bein' she wasn't there to tell him, we told the minister ourselves. 

As it happened, the whole seven of us women met almost on 
Mis' Perkins's doorstep on Wednesday. When Mis' Perkinis 
opened the door we walked in, an' I remembered afterward she 
looked kind o' scared like, but I didn't think anything of it then. 
We went in the parlor bedroom to take off our things. The par- 
lor was dark as "a pocket, but she had the curtains up when we 
come out. She didn't seem ter'ble sociable, but, thinks I, it's 
'cause she's got comp'ny, an' I know from experience comp'ny's 
distractin' to the mind. 
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Pretty soon I looked out the winder an' see the minister, an' 
Doctor Austin, an' my Thomas comin' across the green, an' 
'twan't long 'fore the rest p' the men got there. Soon's the min- 
ister come. Amy walked into the parlor. She had on a blue dress 
with crotchet lace 'round the neck an' sleeves, ,an' her hair was 
in long curls. She did look kind o' sweet, but she couldn't hold a 
candle to Cordelia Austin, or Katy Knight, or Emily Johnson. 

The men hadn't more'n come when Mis' Perkins got up an' 
beckoned me to come along with her. I follered her out into the 
pantry an' ses she, "Oh, Mis' Doolittle, I thought 'twas Mis' 
Brown's turn to have the minister's supper an' I ain't got a thing 
in the house to eat 'cept part of a loaf of bread in the crock an' 
this," an' she opened the cupboard door an' there set a solitary 
dish o' cold beet-greens. 

Well, I was beat fer a minit. All them folks in the parlor 
an' not a mite for 'em to eat. You see the way she thought 'twas 
Mis' Brown's turn, was 'cause she was over to her sister's when 
Mis' Brown had the supper. I knew Mis' Perkins was a great 
hand for fergettin' things, but I never thought o' her fergettin' 
her turn for the supper. 

**Well," ses I, "you mix up some sour milk biscuit an' I'll slap 
a sponge-cake together, an' I'll make some Boston cream-cakes, 
too. 'Twon't take no time to do 'em," I said. "You get the eggs 
an' sugar an' things an' get me an apern." 

"Oh, dear," ses she, '^I ain't got an egg in the house. Mr. 
Perkins took 'em all to town to-day, an' there ain't flour enough 
to make a batch of biscuit, neither. Oh, Mis' Doolittle, ain't you 
got some things you'd lend me for supper? I'll pay 'em every 
one back." 

"Why," ses I, "Mis' Perkins, I'd lend 'em an' be glad to if I 
had 'em, but my bread's three days old, an' 'twouldn't do to set 
'fore the minister. I've got a loaf of fruit-cake an' you can have 
that an' welcome. But say," ses I, ^*Mis' Dennison" — ^that was 
your ma — "hes some fresh riz biscuit. I see 'em on the shelf 
when I come by her buttry window this afternoon. Ask her to 
step out. She'll be real pleased to lend 'em." 
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I was hopin' your mother would have somethin*- else, fer she 
was a great hand to keep baked up, but it jest happened that all 
she had fit for the minister was them biscuit. 

"But," ses she, "Mis' Brown's got some cold ham. I smelt 
it a bilin' yesterd'y." 

Mis' Perkins called Mis' Brown out an' she said she'd be 
proud fer Mis' Perkins to have her ham, and she'd bring along 
some o' her spiced pickles, too. "An'," ses Mis' Brown, "Mis' 
Peters told me jest now she'd baked two custard pies for the boys' 
supper, an' you all know," ses she, ''that Mis' Peters makes the 
best custard pie in Hanover Green. She'd let you have 'em in a 
minute. Jest ask her." 

"Yes," ses I, fer I was gettin' into the spirit of the supper, 
"You go an' ask her out, Mis' Perkins, an' tell Amy to come along 
and help set the table, an' we'll see that there's things to eat on it." 

With that Mis' Perkins burst right out a-cryin' an' ses she: 
"That's the worst of all. I ain't got no table-cloth big enough fer 
the table." 

"Never mind," ses I. "Fetch two small ones an' we can piece 
'em together," but when she got 'em they was the coarsest kind 
of unbleached, an' I see right off they never would do fer the 
minister. 

'I'll tell you," ses I, "you ask Mis' Austin out. She'll lend you 
a tablecloth, an' you better hev her silver forks, too, fer we want 
to eat Mis' Peters's custard pie real stylish." 

Mis' Austin an' Mis' Peters was just as willin' to lend their 
pies and table-cloth as the rest of us was our things. Mis 
Austin, when we told her how 'twas, give a funny little laugh, an 
ses she : "What you got fer relishes? Mis' Johnson's been makin 
pot-cheese this mornin', some with sage an' some without, an 
she's got some new clover honey, too. She'd let you have 'em,' 
an' ses she: "Mis' Knight's got some o' the splendidest pound- 
cake you ever tasted, an' she alius keeps spice cake an' crullers 
in the house. Why don't you ask her to lend you some ?" 

I see a little twinkle in Mis' Austin's eye, but Mis' Perkins 
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never noticed it an' went an' asked Mis' Johnson an' Mis' Peters 
to come out, an' we all told 'em 'bout Mis' Perkins's trouble. . 

Amy staid in the parlor with the minister and our husbands, 
fer her mother said she wa'n't no manner o' use in the kitchen^- 
an' we seven women streaked it seven diff'rent ways across the 
green, an' were back with the things for supper 'fore you could 
say Jack Robinson. 

Mis' Perkins had got the table-leaves m an sbe was up to the 
top o' the cupboard gittin' down her grandmother's pink lustre 
chiny. 

Such a cuttin' an' arrangin' fer every woman wanted to fix 
her own things. While I was gettin' my cake I thought of sass 
an' brought along a jar o' my preserved strawberries, an' my big 
glass standard dish to put 'em in. 

We had to eat by lamplight, fer the supper was so late 'twas 
near dark. Mis' Perkins got her big parlor lamp with glass dan- 
gles an' set it in the middle of the table, an' that not seemin' to 
make it light enough she took two glass candlesticks, and put can- 
dles in 'em an' set 'em at the ends of the table. I went into the 
parlor while she was fixin' the lights an' there set Amy on the 
sofy 'side o' the minister, an' she was as smilin' as a basket o' 
chips. Our husbands was settin' t'other side o' the room, talkin' 
'bout the crops. 

I hate to own it, but none of our tables looked as nice as Mis* 
Perkins's. With the lights shinin' on them pink lustre dishes 
that table was jest like a picter. Mr. Pei:kins didn't git home 
time enough fer supper, but Mis' Perkins set to the head o' the 
table an' kep' askin' us to take more o' this, an' more o' that, as ef 
she'd made everythin' herself. To the other places the grown-up 
daughters had waited on table, but Amy Perkins set right down 
'long with us, an' if we wanted anythin' we passed it. 

The minister he eat an' eat an' praised up everythin', 'spe- 
cially the biscuit an' the strawberry preserves. He told Mis' 
Perkins he didn't know when he'd eat such a good supper, an' 
Mis' Perkins said she was afraid her biscuit was a trifle heavy, 
an' her preserves seemed to be workin' a little. Of course, 'twas 
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proper not to take pride m your things, but to hear Mis' Perkins 
runnin' down my preserves that looked like red jewels, an'>' your 
mother's biscuit that was light as a feather, it made me fairly bile 
in my chair. The minister he said they was the best he'd ever 
eat an' he hoped she'd ask him to supper ag^in soon, an' he looked 
at Amy an' she turned red an' looked at her plate. 

The very next thing we heard was that Amy Perkins was 
goin' to marry^he minister. How he could 'a' took a notion to 
such a little helpless thing as she was, when he could 'a' had such 
splendid girls as Katy Knight, or Cordelia Austin, or Emily John- 
son fer the askin' was past my guessin'. But, then, there's no 
'countin' fer tastes, specially men's tastes in wives. Your mother 
art' me, we alius thought 'twas her riz biscuit an' my straw- 
berry preserves that made the match. We was pretty sure 'twasn't 
Mis' Perkins's cold beet-greens. 



DOT LITTLE CRIPPLED BOY VAT DIED. 



Capt. Jack Crawfokd. 

IDON'D vas feelin' good von bit, 
A great big lump vas in my neck, 
Und ven I try to svaller it, 

It seems yust like my heart vould break. 
Sometimes my eyes vas like a spoud 

Mit tears I somehow don'd could hide, 
tJnd I yust sit und fret aboud 

Dot little crippled boy vat died. 

He used to come my shoeshop in 

Und vatch me ven I drive dem pegs, 
Und it yust make my heart ache ven 

I see dem little crippled legs. 
But he vas alvays shmilin' mit 

Dem big blue eyes so open vide, 
Und nefer mind dot pain von bit. 

Dot little crippled boy vat died. 
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I tor *im Deutschland shtorieS) und 

He laugh yust like dem angel dings 
Vat mit der picture books goes 'rounds 

Up yonder mit der shnow-vite vings. 
Some days he don'd vould come, und den 

I feel all ofer black mit blue, 
Und sighs vould shake my bpsoni ven 

I tried to cobble mit a shoe. 

Von time he don'd vas come for more 

As most a veek — I don'd know vy — 
Und^von day shtandin' mit my door 

I see some funerals go by. 
I ask von little bootblack who 

In dot vite hearse was took a ride? 
Und he say ^'Dutchy, don'd you know 

Dot little crippled boy vas died?" 

It feeled yust like my heart vas sick, 

Und nefer vant to beat some more. 
I close my shop up pooty quick, 

Und hang some black. shtuff mit der door. 
Und den I t'ink, "Someday I go 

Mit angels by dot odder side, 
Und how den vas I goin' to know 

Dot little crippled boy vat died ?" 

Dose little legs vill all be shtraight 

In dot bright land so far avay, 
Und ven I go in by der gate, 

Vere all der little angels blay, 
I vonder if I find him oud? 

Maybe he run avay und hide. 
Veil I don'd t'ink I shtay midoud 

Dot little crippled boy vat died. 
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DIALECT TRILOGY. 



Mei*. B. Spurr. 



[These three selections may be given separately or as one continuous recitaL They are 

effective eith^ wayj 



I. — SHE WADNA BITE HER AIN FLESH AND BLUID. 

\Scotch Dialect,'] 

YOU will please imagine that two old Scotch ladies are taking 
a wee drap o' tea together — wi* a wee drap of summat in 
it, ye ken ! — ^and suddenly one of them asks the other : — 

^'Hae ye no' heard about Mistress MacFarlane's tuth?" And 
the other says, "No, I hanna heard about it." I 

"Eh ! Puir body ! She wor in a sair way. Ye ken, she had 
a bad tuth-ache, and sae she went tuU a dentist's to get it poo'd 
oot. And when it were poo'd oot, it left a great big gap i' her 
moo', and she wanted the gap fillin' in. And ye'll mind, the 
dentist he hadna ony fause tuth by him jist then. Noo, it was 
aboot the time of the battle o' Waterloo, and theere were a lot o' 
human tith "knocking aboot, and sae the dentist he pit her a human 
tuth in hir moo', and she weiit hame, and she went to bed, and, 
puir body ! she says it wad be between yan and twa in the morn- 
in', she thocht she saw a great lang soldier-laddie standin' by 
her bed-side. And he were glowering doon upon her, and he 
says, 'Mistress MacFarlane, ma'am, that's my tuth you've got in 
yer heed.' And she says, 'No, it isna. It's yan I bocht at a 
dentist's this mornin'.' And he says, 'I dinna care wheer ye bocht 
it, ifs my tuth! I come for it.' And wi' thot, he pit his finger 
i' her moo' and began rummaging aboot to get at the tuth, and 
a' at yance she closed her tith upon it wi' a gay, firm snap ! and-^ 
she wakened up, and if it wasna Mister MacFarlane's finger that 
she'd getten i' her moo', and were chewin'I And noo he's gang- 
ing aboot wi' his arm i' a sling, a-sayin' as it were a' done oot o' 
spite, because he wadna buy a chest o' drawers for her at a roup 
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the ither day. But I dinna think that likely, for I dinna believe 
that a woman wad gang for to bite her ain flesh and bluid." 

II. — H^ WAS SICK OF IT. 

[To be delivered in singsong style of the average preacher.] 
I am going to preach to you this morning, my friends, upon 
the Young Man who was sick of the Palsy. Now, this Young 
Man was sick of the Palsy. The Palsy, as you ar© all aware, is 
a very terrible disease, a wasting scourge. And this Young Man 
was sick of the Palsy. And the Palsy, as you know, is strongly 
hereditary. It had been in his family. His father had been sick 
of the Palsy, and his mother had been sick of the Ealsy, and they 
had all of them, in fact, been sick of the Palsy. And this Young 
Man had been sick of the Palsy. Yes, my friends, he had had it 
for years and years, and — he was sick of it. 

III.— OTHERS CAN CHAANG^ THEIR MINDS. 

[Lancashire Dialect.] 

Tummy and Meary wor barn to be wed, tha knaws. And 
th' neet afoor they were to be wed. Tummy he goes to Meary, 
and he says, "Meary, lass," he says, '^Pse nooan barn to wed 
tha."— "Oo isn't?" hoo says.— "Nooa," says Tummy, "I isn't. 
Fse chaanged my mind." — *Why, tha greeat thickheead," hoo 
says, "tha's alius a-chaangin' thy mind." — "Ah, weel," says Tum- 
my, "I ha' chaanged my mind, and that's enough for thee." Weel, 
tha knaws Meary didn't want for to loose Tummy, for she didn't 
knaw where she'd pick up another as good. Soa she tried all 
sooarts of waays for keepin' him on. First hoo tried carneyin' 
an' cooaxin' of him, and when she found as cooaxin' weren't o' noa 
use hoo tried bully-raggin' him, and when she found as bully- 
raggin' weren't o' noa use, she tried stratagem — and that's a wo- 
man's last resource! ' , 

"Tummy," hoo says, ^'though tha's lost a' love for me> I 
still ha' a gradely liking for thee, lad. And, tha sees, if tha gies 
me up, folks'U lav a' th' blame upo' thee. Noo, Pll tell tha what 
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tha mun do. Tha mun gooa to th' church wi' me i' th' momin', 
and when the parson says to thee, Wilt tha ha' Meary for to be 
thy wedded wife? tha mun say, Yes, I will. And when th' parson 
says to me, Meary, lass, will tha ha' Tummy fur to be thy wedded 
husband? Til say, Noa, I weean't. And then tha'll get off scot 
free, tha seeas, and th' folks'U lay 2! th' blame upo' me." Weel, 
Tummy, he were a coward at heart, and he didn't want Meary for 
to gooa abahN sayin' nasty things aboot him, and so he went — 
Foot lad! And when they'd getten to' th' church i' th' momin', 
parson he says to Tummy, "Tummy," he says, "wilt thou have 
Meary for to be thy wedded wife?" And Tummy, he speaks oot 
bold-like, and he says, "Aw ! Ah will !" And sooa then th' par- 
son he turns to Meary, and he says^ '^Meary, lass, wilt thou have 
Tummy for to be thy wedded husband?" And Meary shoo up 
and shoo says, "Aw ! Ah will !" Tummy says, "Nay, nay ; that 
winnot dew. Tha was to say as tha wouldn't." "Aye, but," says 
Meary, "there's others can chaange their minds, Tummy, as weel 
as thee !" 



BALLAD OF ELKANAH B. ATKINSON. 



H01.MAN F. Day. 



[Copyright, 190a, hy Holman F. Day. From " Pine Tree Ballads," by permission of the 

publishers, Small, Maynard & Co.] 

ELKANAH B. ATKINSON'S tarvun was run 
On a plan that was strictly his own ; 
And he "reckoned that dudified sons of a gun" 

Would far better leave him alone. 
He allowed that he always had plenty to eat 

For folks that liked vitt-u-als plain ; 
An' when ye came down to pettaters and meat 
His house was a credit to Maine. 
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P. Mortimer Perkins came down from New York, 

— A salesman for corsets and things; 
With his trousers all creased and a lah-de-dah walk, 

As if he were jiggered by strings; — 
Arrived at the Atkinson tarvun one night 

And says to Elkanah, says he : 
"I want to be called just as soon as it's light, 

For Vm going first train, don't ye see? 
It's very important I go by first train, 

But I find in these country hotels 
The service ye get gives a fellah a pain 

— They don't even ahnswer the bells. 
Now, I want to be called for that train, me good man. 

For it's very important I go; 
Now, weally, old chappie, please see if you can 

Just do a thing right once, y' know. 
Ye may cdll me at four, and at half after four 

I'll breakfast; now recollect, please! 
Before I wetire I'll tell you once more; 

— ^You'll get the idea by degwees." 
Elkanah B. Atkinson lowered his specs 

To the very tip-end of his nose; 
Says he: "When a feller he really expec's 

To go by that train, wal — he goes. 
Jest fall right asleep and don't worry a mite ; 

This hain't no big city hotel. 
But we'll git ye to goin' termorrer all right. 

For there's some things we dew fairly well." 

Elkanah B. Atkinson sat all night 

And kept the office fire bright. 

He nodded some and yawned and smoked. 

And at half-past three he went and poked 

The kitchen fire ; then pounded steak 

And set potatoes in to bake. 

Started the coffee and all the rest, 
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And then went up to call his guest. 

Bangity, whang! on the cracked old door!" 

Whangity,-bang ! It checked a snore. 

P. Mortimer Perkins opened his eyes 

In the cold dark dawn with much surprise, 

And under the coverlet warm and thick 

On the good, old-fashioned feather-tick, 

Felt the cold on his nose like a frosty knife 

And was never so sleepy in all his life. 

But still bang, whang ! on the cracked old door ! 

And Elkanah shouting, "Mos' ha'f-pas' four!" 

But the louder the old man pounded and yapped 

The more the drummer garped and gapped. 

At last says he: "Is it stormy — oh-h-h?' 

'Wal," says Elkanah, "she's spittin' snow.' 

P. Mortimer Perkins snuggled down 

And says he, "This isn't a blamed bad town; 

I say, old man, now please go 'way, 

I've changed my mind, and I guess I'll stay." 

Elkanah B. Atkinson then says he: 

"This changin' minds is a bad idee ; 

I've set in that office there all night 

So's I could git ye up all right. 

An' breakfus' is on, an' the coffee's hot; 

Now, friend, ye can go on that train or not, 

But I tell ye now, right off the reel, 

Ye're goin' to git up and eat that meal." 

P. Mortimer Perkins cursed and swore. 

But Elkanah slammed right through that door, 

And he pulled that drummer out of bed 

And brandished a chair 'round over his head; 

He poked his ribs and made him dress 

So sle'epy still that his gait cut S 

As he staggered down to the dining-room 

And ate his meal in the cheerless gloom, 
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While over him stood the grim old man 
With a stick and a steaming coffee-can. 
"Now, mister," allowed Elkanah, "sence 
It's a special breakfus' it's thutty cents." 
When the feller paid, as meek's a pup, 
And stuttered, ^'Now, can I be put up?" 

Why, sartin', mister," Elkanah said ; 

Ye can go to tophet or back to bed; 
There hain't hard feelin's, no, none at all. 
But when a feller he leaves a call 
At the Atkinson House for an early meal, 
He gits it served right up genteel. 
An' when it's served, wal, now, you bet 
There hain't no peace till that meal's been et. 
Of course, we hain't no big hotel. 
But some few things we do quite well." 






WILLYUM JINKINS BRYAN SNOW. 



HEA'! yo' sassy little niggah! 
Lissen what yo' mammy say! 
Doan' yo' cut a purty figgeh 

Talkin' to me dat-a-way? 
White trash kids show bettah raisin* 

Dan yo' doin' ! Hit's a shame 
Way yo' go aroun' disgracin' 

Ob yo' great an' honehed name I 
Scan'lous yo' a-actin' so, 
Willyum Jinkins Bryan Snow! 

Doan' yo' stan' dar 'iteratin' 

Things in dat dis'spectful style! 

Wondeh dat ol' niggah satan 

Doesn't come an' cotch yo', chile ! 

I des' know dat he's a-wishin' 
Dat he had yo' in de flame, 
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But he spares yo', 'cause, I s'picion, 

He respecks yo' 'stinguished name, 
'R else he snatched yo' long ago, 
Willyum Jinkins Bryan Snow ! 

When mah tempeh you'se a-testin' 

Seems lak yo' fo'git de great 
'Sponsibility dat's restin' 

On yo' little cuhly pate. 
Nevah think about yo' namesake 

An' de path ob fame he tread; 
Yo' should be fo' very shame sake 

Hidin' ob yo' wicked head, 
'Stead ob sassin' mammy so, 
Willyum Jinkins Bryan Snow ! 

Bvah sence yo' done created 
From de coal dust ob de ea'th 

Mammy's bosom bin inflated 
Full ob proudness at yo' bi'th. 

Named yo' fo' a man ob greatness 
, . 'Stead ob fo' my own brack kin, 

Hopin' dat yo' 'lucidateness 
Might conjectuh yo' to win 

Comprehensive status quo, 

Willyum Jinkins Bryan Snow I 

What yo' reckon yo' name-daddy 

Say if he done see yo' now, 
Actin' like a Irish Paddy 

Projeckin' to fin' a row? 
He would hankeh fo' to take yo' 

Cross his knee des same as I 
Gwine to do right now, an' make yo' 

Think yo' panties is on fi' 
Fo' disgracin' ob him so, 
Willyum Jinkins Bryan Snow ! 
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THE LOVES OF MARY ANN. 



Sam S. Stinson. 



WHEN Mary Ann came over from the isle across the sea 
She left behind a lot of lads as sad as they could be, 
For Mary Ann was quite a belle, a buxom lass was she ; 

She had lovers by the score in Donegal. 
For there was Pat Maloney, with his fiddle and his bow ; 
And Mike Maguire and Terry Dwyer and little Tom Kahoe, 
And Jamesie West, and all the rest that never had a show. 

For they wouldn't do, they wouldn't do at all. 
Oh, they wouldn't do at all for Mary Ann, 
And so she came across to find a man. 

Said Mary Ann, ^'Ameriky is sure the country of the free." 
The Irish wouldn't do for Mary Ann. 

The first to pay his court to her was Fritz Mon Lubenstein, 

Who recently had landed frojn the valley of the Rhine. 

He sold seductive frankfurters and said, *^ill you pe mine?" 

"I will not," said Mary Ann. "Yez have a gall. 
I'll not be any frankfurter. Phwat do yez take me for?" 
"Mine lieber switzerkase !" cried Fritz, with loud Teutonic roar. 
But Mary Ann disdainfully just showed him to the door. 

For he wouldn't do, he wouldn't do at all. 
Oh, he wouldn't do at all for Mary Ann; 
She didn't like the way the thing began. 
Said Mary Ann, "He'll rush the can, and drink it all — just loike 

a man!" 
The Dutchman wouldn't do for Mary Ann. 



Pietro Mazetti next came round to see what he could do. 
^'I have-a da monk, da street-a pian' ; I tell-a you what's true. 
I lov-a da monk," said Pietro, "but-a more I love-a you." 
Then Mary Ann indeed felt rather small. 
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"Thin kape yer monkey," she replied. "I wouldn't share yer 

home 
And have a rival in a monk for all the gold in Rome, 
rd rather have the Dootchman, wid his beer can filled wid foam." 

And he wouldn't do, he wouldn't do at all. 
Oh, he wouldn't do at all for Mary Ann ; 
She didn't want a monkey, but a man. 

Said Mary Ann, "I may be wrong, but sure, me love is not so 
strong." 
The Dago wouldn't do for Mary Ann. 

Sandy MacPherson was the next. He thought he had a pull. 
He brought his bagpipes with him, and the bagpipes they were 

full. 
*^Hoot, lassie! Gae wi' me!" cried Sandy, roaring like a bull; 

And from his bagpipes then he took a fall. 
"Go dress yerself I" cried Mary Ann. "Yer naked to the knees. 
Ye have no sinse av dacency, no more nor the Chinese. 
Don't hoot at me,^e spalpeen! I should think that you would 
freeze." 

And he wouldn't do, he wouldn't do at all. 
Oh, he wouldn't do at all for Mary Ann, 
So Sandy went the way of all his clan. 

Said Mary Ann, "The good Lord knows ye make me blush. Put 
/ on yer clothes." 

The Scotchman wouldn't do for Mary Ann. 

Francois Maupant was next to come — a waiter from Paree, 
Who smelled of garlic, supercharged with cheap perfumery; 
And yet he wooed with fiery zeal upon his bended knee. 

"Mon Dieu!" he cried. ^'I at your feet do crawl." 
"I want no crawlers comin' round," said Mary Ann. "See here, 
That comes from atein' frogs and drinkin' absinthe fraps so queer. 
Drink beer, and then ye wouldn't crawl. There's hops in lager 
beer." 

And he wouldn't do, he wouldn't do at all. 
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Oh, he wouldn't do at all for Mary Ann. 
Somehow she didn't seem to like the plan. 

Said Mary Ann, "Thin kape yer frogs. Til kape me clogs and 
Irish togs." 
The Frenchman wouldn't do for Mary Ann. 

The loves of Mary Ann were more than I could tell to you. 

The suitors came from every clime the Irish lass to woo. 

One day a rich contractor came. Said he, '^Hurray! Hurroo!" 

His speech it was the brogue of Donegal. 
For there was Pat Moloney, with his fiddle and his bow, 
And half the votes of Tammany Hall his power for to show. 
The rest were all forgotten when she saw 'twas Pat. Oh I Ho ! 

For they wouldn't do, they wouldn't do at all. 
But Pat would surely do for Mary Ann, 
And they'll be wed as quickly as they can. 

Said Mary Ann, "Spme time ago I ha^ me doubts, but now I 
know 
The Irish sure will do for Mary Ann!" 



MRS. TRIMBLE BUYS HER HUSBAND A CHRISTMAS 

PRESENT. 



Ruth McEnery Stuart. 



Time: Day before Christmas. 

Place: Store in Washington, near Simpkinsville. 

Why, howdy, Mis' Blake — ^howdy, Mis' Phemie — howdy, all. 
Good morning, Mr. Lawson. I see yo' sto'e is fillin' up early. 
Great minds run in the same channel, partic'larly on Christmas 
Eve. 

Which do you think would be the nicest to give, Mr. Lawson 
— this silver card-basket, or that Cupid vase, or ? 

Y' all needn't wink. I seen you. Mis' Blakes. Ef I was to pick 
out a half dozen socks for him like th^m you're a-buyin' for Mr. 
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Blakes, how much fun do you suppose we'd have out of Christ- 
mas ? No, Fm a-goin' to git him somethin' that's got some git- 
up to it, an' — an' it'll be either — ^that — Cupid vase — or — lordy, 
Mr. Lawson, don't fetch out that swingin' ice-pitcher. I glimpsed 
it quick ez I come in the door, an' says I, "Get thee behind me, 
Satan," an' turned my back on it immejiate. 

But of co'se I ca'culateS to git you to fetch it out jest for 
me to look at, after Fd selected his present. Ain't it a beauty? 
Seems to me they couldn't be a more suitable present for a man 
— ef he didn't hate 'em so. No ? Mis' Blakes, it ain't only that 
he don't never drink ice-water. I wouldn't mind a little thing 
like that. 

You ricoUec' ol' Mis' Meredy, she used to preside over one 
that they had, an' somehow he'd taken a distaste to her an' to 
ice-pitchers along with her, an' he don't never lose a chance to 
express his disgust. When them new folks was in town last year 
projectin' about the railroad, he says to me, "I hope they won't 
stay, they'd never suit Simpkinsville on earth. They're the reg- 
ular swingin' ice-pitcher sort. Git folks like that in town an' it 
wouldn't be no time befo' they'd start a-chargin' pew rent in our 
churches." 

How much are them wilier rockers, Mr. Lawson? I declare 
that one favors my old man as it sets there, even without him 
in it. Nine Dollars ? That's a good deal for a pants'-tearin' chair, 
seems to me, which them willers are, the last one of 'em, an' I'm 
a mighty poor hand to darn. Jest let me lay my stitches in 
colors, in the shape of a flower, an' I can darn ez well ez the next 
one, but I do despise to fill up holes jest to be a-fillin'. Yes, ez 
you say, them silver-mounted brier-wood pipes is mighty purty, 
but he smokes so much as it is, I don't know ez I want to encour- 
age him. Besides, it seems a waste of money to buy a Christmas 
gif that a person has to lay aside when company comes in, an' 
a silver-mounted pipe ain't no politer to smoke in the presence o' 
ladies than a corn-cob is. An' ez for when we're by ourselves — 
shucks. 

Ef you don't mind, Mr. Lawson, FU stroll around through 
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the sto'e an' see what you've got while you wait on some o' them 
thet know their own minds. I know mine weU enough. What I 
want is that swingin' ice-pitcher, and' my judge-ment tells me 
that they ain't a more suitable present in yo' sto'e for a settled 
man that has built hisself a residence an' furnished it complete 
the way he has, but of co'se 'twouldn't never do. I always think 
how I'd enjoy it^vhen the minister called. That's a mighty fine 
saddle-blanket, indeed it is. He was talkin' about a new saddle- 
blanket the other day. But that's a thing a person could pick up 
almost any day, a saddle-blanket is. A ice-pitcher now 

Say, Mr. Lawson,. lemme look at that tiltin' pitcher again, 
please, sir. I jest want to see ef the spout is gold-lined. Yes, so 
it is — and little holes down in the throat of it, too. It cert'n'y is 
well made, it cert'n'y is. I s'pose them holes is to strain out 
grasshoppers or anything thet might fall into it. That musician 
thet choked to death at the barbecue down at Pump Springs last 
summer might 'a' been livin' yet ef they'd had sech ez this to 
pass water in, instid o' that open pail. He's got a mighty keer- 
less way o' drinkin' out o' open dippers, toe. No tellin' what 
he'll scoop up some day. They'd be great safety for him in a 
pitcher like this — ef I could only make him see it. 

Sit? Oh, yes, I saw them saddle-bags hangin' up back there, 
an' they are fine, mighty fine ez you say, an' his are purty near 
wo'e out; but lordy, I don't want to buy a Christmas gif thet's 
hung up in the harness-room half the time. I wish I could see 
my way to buy the pitcher for him. Both goblets go with it, 
you say — an' the slop bowl ? It cert'n'y is handsome — it cert'n'y 
is. . An' it's expensive — nobody could accuse me o' stintin' 'im. 
Wonder why they didn't put some polar bears on the goblets, 
' too. They'd *a' had to be purty small bears, but they could 'a' 
been cubs, easy. 

I don't reely believe, Mr. Lawson, indeed I don't, that I could 
find a mo' suitable present for him ef I took a month. There 
ain't no use — I'll haf to have it — for 'im. Jest charge it, please, 
an' how I want it marked. An' I want his full name. Have it 
stamped on the iceberg right beside the b6ar. "Ephraim N. Trim- 
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ble." No, you needn't to spell out the middle name. I should 
say not. Ef you knew what it was you wouldn't ask me. Why, 
it's Nebuchadnezzar. Fd use up the whole iceberg. Besides, I 
couldn't think of Nebuchadnezzar there an' not a spear o' grass 
on the whole lan'scape. You needn't to laugh. I know it's silly, 
but I always think o' sech ez that. No, jest write it ^'Ephraim 
N. Trimble, from his wife, Kitty!" Be sure to^put in "Kitty," so 
in after years it'll show which wife gave it to him. Of co'se, 
them thet knew us both would know which one. Mis' Mary 
Jane wouldn't never have approved of it in the world. Why, 
she used to rip up her old crocheted tidies, an' things an' use them 
over in bastin' thread, so they tell me. She little dre^mp' who she 
was a-savin' for, poor thing. She was buyin' the pitcher then, 
but she didn't know it! But I keep a runnin' on. Go on with 
•the inscription, Mr. Lawson. What have you got? "From his 
wife, Kitty" — what's the matter with "affectionate wife"? You 
say affectionate is a purty expensive word? But "lovin"' '11 do 
jest ez well, an' it comes cheaper, you say? An' plain ^'wife" 
comes cheapest of all? An' I don't know but what's it's mo' 
suitable, anyhow — ^at his age. Of co'se, you must put in the date, 
an' make the "Kitty" nice an' fancy, please. 

Lordy, well the deed's done, an' I'll reckon he'll try to divo'ce 
me when he sees it — ^till he reads the inscription. Better put in 
the "Lovin'," I reckon, an' put it in capitals — they don't cost no * 
more, do they? Well, good-bye, Mr. Lawson, I reckon you'll be 
glad to see me go. I've outstayed every last one thet was here 
when I come. Well, good-bye! Have it marked "immejiate," 
please, an' Til call back in an hour. Good-bye, again ! 



BRIDGET CRACKED THE NUTS. 



Lady of the House. Bridget, have you cracked nuts for 
the dessert I want to make ? 

Bridget. Yis, ma'am ; all but thim big walnuts, an' it'll take 
stronger jaws than mine to manage thim ; but I got troo wid de 
others all roight, all roight. 
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^ DOT GOOD-FOR-NODINGS DOG. 



Fr^ Emerson Brooks. 



YOU vant to buy my dog? Ah, veil, 
Dere vasn't much of him to sell. 
His eye vas broke, his leg vas out, 
Mit nodings else to brag about; 
Und ven you ask his pedigree, 
Dot make der laugh come out o' me — 
It vas a madder, I be blamed, 
Aboud der vich he vas ashamed. 
His breed vasn't in der Catalogue, 
He vas a good-for-nodings dog. 



It vas a day I don't forgot, 
Mit rain und sleet i^nd dings like dot, 
Dis homely dog he comed along 
Und sing me such a hungry song 
I said: "Come in und take a seat 
Und have some scraps und tings to eat ! 
I smile mit him, he smile mit me, 
Und look like he vas glad to be. 
Although not in der Catalogue, 
But yust a good-for-nodings dog. 



» 



Each time I come around, you bet. 
He vag dot tail already yet; 
Und show me plain from either end, 
He always vant to be my -friend. 
No madder I say ^'yes!" or "no!" 
Where'er I gone he bound to go. 
Und ven he lost me, runs around 
Und smells me out upon der ground; 
Den yumps yust like he vas a frog — 
Und not a good-for-nodings dog. 
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My Meenie vas a leedle tot, 
Yust big enough to be like dot; 
Und run about und have some play 
Yust mit der dog, until von day 
I call her, und she vasn't dere; 
I couldn't find her anywhere; — 
"Dot dog gone off," my vife, she say, 
"Und lead dot leedle girl a\vay: — 
He was a good-for-nodings dog, 
Und wasn't vorth der Catalogue !" 



My leedle Meenie lost ! Mine Got ! 
I never tink I cry like dot! 
But ven I found dot leedle pet, 
I cry me more as effer yet: — 
Dot's funny, ven a man feels glad 
He cries, yust like ven he feels bad ; 
Der tears vas yust der same; oh, my, 
But vat a difference in der cry! 
Dere Meenie sat upon der log 
Und pet dot good-for-nodings dog. 

Und ven my senses all got clear, 
I ask me : " Vot's der madder here ?" 
Und looking vere my Meenie said, 
Dere lay a greai big vildcat dead ! 
"Dot dog he killed him," said my vife, 
''Und save dot leedle Meenie's life !" / 
I never saw her eyes more vet, 
Und vile I hug dot leedle pet 
She hug dot good-for-nodings dog. 



• •! 



• 



/ 



Vot vasn't vorth der Catalogue 1 
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You vant to buy dot dog? Ah, well, 
Nobody's here who vants to sell. 
My wife she say, "You couldn't buy 
Von look of kindness out his eyes!" 
Und as for me — dere's not for sale. 
Not e'en der vaggin' of his tail ! 
Und Meenie told you plendy quick, 
"In all dis vorld you got your pick 
Of dose vot's in der Catalogue, 
But not dot good-for-nodings dog." 



UNDER THE BUGGY SEAT, 



Ei^si^ Malon]^ McCoi^lum. 



[Written expressly for this book.] 

I TELL you what, if folks will take my advice, they'll never hide 
under buggy seats, no matter who's goin' to ride. I tried 
it the other day, an' it ain't near as much fun as a feller might 
think. It might be all right for a little chap what could have 
room to move about an' get his breath ; but you see I'm goin' on 
nine years old, an' I've been wearin' galluses ever since Christ- 
mas. Now, Lucy — that's one o' my sisters — she's just dead in 
love with a man that wears a high an' slicky-looking hat an' some 
one-eyed specks, an' she does everything she can to make him 
fall in love with her. 

A few days ago, he come to take her buggy ridin*, so I went 
an' tol' her he was come, an' asked her if I mightn't go, too, 
'cause I knowed there was plenty o' room. But she just give me 
a thump on the head, an' said : "No, indeed, you can't. You go 
an' stay in the backyard where you b'long." I started like I meant 
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to mind her, 'ciause pa he was in the next room, an' he thinks 
she's a mighty lady, an' don't 'low me to sass her ; but you better 
b'lieve I paid her back for givin' me that thumpin'. 

I went out the back door, an^ went 'round the house to the 
front gate where the buggy was hitched, an' I climbed in an' 
scrooched under the seat. I hadn't got settled good, before here 
come Lucy an' her beau, an' Lucy said: "Remember, I'm to do 
the drivin' after we get out of town. I dearly love to drive." 
Well, sir, I like to have spoilt my fun then, for I almost giggled 
out ; 'cause when I was down town that mornin' I heard him tell 
'Lonzo Smith when a girl wants to drive, why a fellow has to 
put his arm around her to hold her in the buggy. But I man- 
aged to keep quiet until we got to the ol' ridge road, 'bout four 
or five miles from town, an' they was the sickninest things I ever 
heard of. About every other word was "darlin'," or "dearest," 
or "my angel," or somethin' of that kind; an' every once in a 
while I could hear [kiss, kiss"] till I always shall believe that was 
what made me feel so gone-like. 

I couldn't hardly move, an' my head was bent back till I 
thought my neck would break. It was just awful dark under 
there, an' somethin' was chokin' me so I couldn't breathe. I 
thought I was dyin', so I called Lucy. She pretended to be 
scared at first, but they let me out, an' Lucy she said I was the 
meanest boy that ever lived, an' that I had to walk home. 

This made me mad, an' I said: ^*Oh, yes, missy, I've heard 
every word you both said. He won't think long you are an angel, 
if you box his ears an' thump his head like you do mine. You 
needn't flash your eyes at me. You've been tryin' a long time to 
catch a rich beau — you've caught one now, an' you think you're 
mighty grand." 

His face turned awful red then, an' he told me to gtt up in 
the buggy an' ride home ; but I saw Uncle Jerry comin' with a 
load o' stove wood, so I got on his wagon an' rode home. Lucy 
is as cross as a Polar bear, 'cause her beau •started to Texas the 
next day an' didn't even stop to tell her good-bye. 
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HE ALWAYS KEPT THREE OCXjS. 



EPHRUM EELS he had to scratch durned hard to keep ahead, 
— But he always kept three dogs. 
He couldn't keep a dollar bill to save his life, they said, 

— But he always kept three dogs. 
He said he might have been some one if he'd hed half a chance, 
But getting grub from day to day giv' Ephrum such a dance, 
He never got where he could shed the patches off his pants. 
— But he always kept three dogs. 

They 'bated Ephrum's poll-tax 'cause he was too poor to pay, 

— But Ephrum kept his dogs. 
How he scraped up cash to license 'em it ain't in me to say, 

— But I know he kept his dogs. 
And when a suff'rin' neighbor ambuscaded 'em, Eph swore — 
Then in a kind of homesick way he hustled 'round for more ; 
He struck a lucky bargain and, by thunder, he bought four ! 

— ^Jest kept on a-keepin' dogs. 



GOOD OLD CANDY PULL. 



A. B. Luc^. 



YOU kin talk about y'r op'ras, y'r germans an' all sich, 
Y'r afternoon receptions an' them pleasures o' the rich. 
You kin feast upon y'r choc'lates an' y'r creams an' ices full, 
But none o' them is ekal to a good old candy pull. 

For ther' isn't any perfume like the 'lasses on the fire, 
A-bubblin' an' a-dancin', as it keeps a-risin' higher. 
While the spoon goes stirrin', stirrin', till the kittle's even full; 
No, I reely think ther's nothin' like a good old candy pull 
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It's true we miss the music, an* the ballroom's crush an' heat, 
But ther' isn't any bitter that stays behind the sweet ; 
An' I think the world 'd be better, an' its cup o' joy more full, 
If we only had more pleasures like the good old candy pull. 



BEN BUTLER'S LAST RACK 



John Trot wood Moore. 



[From " The * Bishop' of Cotton town," by John Trotwood Moore. Published by the John 

C. Winston Company, Philaxlelphia.] 

THE great race was to come off at three o'clock. Five hun- 
dred dollars was considered a large purse, but this race was 
three thousand ! No wonder that everybody for miles around was 
there. 

Tennesseans were in force to back Flecker's gelding, Trumps. 
Colonel Troup's mare, Trombine, had her partisans ; but Travis's 
entry, Lizzette, was a favorite; and, when he appeared on the 
track to warm up, the valley shouted itself hoarse. 

The starting- judge clanged his bell, but the drivers, being 
gentlemen, were heedless of rules and drove on around, still 
warming up. 

The bell was about to clang again, when there appeared at the 
draw-gate a new-comer, the sight of whose horse and appoint- 
ments set the grandstand into wild laughter. The cart was a big, 
cheap thing, new and brightly repainted, and it rattled frightfully. 

But never had Ben Butler looked so fine. Blind, cat-hammed 
and pacing along; his sides were slick and hafd, his quarters 
rubber. The outfit ambled up to the starting- judge, and the old 
driver, called the "Bishop of Cottontown," because of his benev- 
olent interest in the lives of the people of Cottontown valley, 
handed him fifty dollars. 

The starter winked. "What's this for, old man?' 

"Oh, jes' thought I'd j'ine in— 



lur, oiu manr" 



"Why, you can't do it. What's your authority? 
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The Bishop ran his hand in his pocket and brought out a 
faded poster : 

*^Open to the Tennessee Valley — trot or pace. Parties enter- 
ing, other than the matchmakers, to pay fifty dollars at the wire." 

After much argument the Bishop was permitted to enter the 
race, but every one thought he would be out-distanced the first 
heat. 

The start was difficult, for the old pacer wriggled, shuffled, 
skipped; and, when the strain told on his sore old muscles, he 
winced, and was left at the wire. The three gentlemen were furi- 
ous. Four tries were made, and then they were off , Ben Butler 
trailing behind, but he made his distance, and as Troup's horse 
had broken badly, the summary when hung up read : 

FIRST HEAT : 

TRUMPS FIRST, 

LIZZETTE SECOND, 

BEN BUTLER THIRD, 

TROMBINE DISTANCED. 

TIME, 2.i7J^. 

Colonel Troup walked round and swore for ten minutes, then 
he began to think. His money was gone, but — "By gad, sah," he 
said to himself. "FU do it !" 

Ten minute§ later as Ben Butler, cooled and calm, was being 
led out for the second heat, Colonel Troup puffed boisterously up 
to the Bishop : "Old man, by gad, sah, I want you to use my sulky 
and harness. It's a hundred pounds lighter than that old ox-cart 
you've got. Fm goin' to he'p you, sah, beat that pair of short 
dogs that shets out a gentleman with his horse on a break, sah 1" 

And that was how the Bishop drew first blood. 

They got the word at the first score, Trumps and Lizzette 
going at it hammer and tongs — Ben Butler trailing. 

The Bishop sat pale and ashy, but driving like the born reins- 
man that he was. 

"Steady, old boss — steady ! Jes' save our distance, that's all — 
they've done forgot us — don't know we're here. They'll burn up 
each other an' then, oh, Ben Butler, God he'p us ! Steady, there, 
ole boss — here we are — ^hi — ^ho !" 
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And the grandstand was cheering again, as the judges hung 
out: 

SECOND HEAT: 

TRUMPS FIRST. 

LIZZETTE SECOND, 

BEN BUTLER THIRD. 

TIME, 2.I5H. 

Trumps now had two heats. One more beat meant that 
Flecker of Tennessee would win the race and the purse. But 
when the Bishop glanced at Trumps, his experienced eye told him 
the gallant gelding was in a paroxysm of thumps, as the next heat 
proved; for the card, when hung up, read: 

THIRD HEAT: 

LIZZETTE FIRST, 

BEN BUTLER SECOND, 

TRUMPS DISTANCED. 

TIME, 2.20. 

Li2zette had won, but the crowd had begun to see. 

'*The old pacer — the old pacer !" they yelled. 

The Bishop bowed his head in the sulky-seat a moment, amid 
the crash of the band and the noise of the crowd : 

"Dear God — ^my Father — I thank Thee. Not for me — ^not for 
Ben Butler — ^but for life — for Shiloh — and Cap'n Tom. Help us 

>ld and blind — ^help us ! O God- 



Colonel Troup grasped his hand. The T^nnesseans, followers 
of Flecker, flocked around him. Flecker, too, was there — cha- 
grined, maddened — ^he too had joined his forces with the old 
Bishop. Could he take the next heat from Lizzette ? If he could, 
he had her at his mercy. 

Grimly they scored down. Travis sullen that he had to fight 
the old pacer, but confident of shutting him out this time. 

Go! 

Travis whirled away with a bitter curse. Then Ben Butler 
shot out in the long, stealing, time-eating stride he had; and, com- 
ing up just behind Lizzette's sulky, hung there in a death- 
struggle. 

One-quarter, half, three-quarters, and still they swung around 
— locked — but the old man prayed on. 
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"The flag— now — ole hoss- 



» 



He reached out, lifted his horse by sheer great force and fair- 
ly flung him ahead ! 

"Flu-r-r-r !" It was Lizzette's breath as he went by her. Her 
eyes glowed, sunken, in their sockets ; in heart-broken dismay, she 
staggered and quit ! 

"Oh, God bless you, Ben Butler ! " 

That instant, with her mouth wide open within a foot of the 
Bishop's head, her lower teeth exposed, he saw that she was only 
four years old. 

The grandstand went wild as the score went up : 

FOURTH HEAT: 
BEN BUTLER -FIRST, 
LIZZETTE SECOND. 
• TIME, 2.19H. 

Flecker and the Tennesseans took drinks and shouted them- 
selves hoarse. 

Then the old preacher did something, why he never could ex- 
plain. Calling Colonel Troup, he said : "I wish you'd go an' look in 
her mouth an' see how old Lizzette is." 

The Colonel looked at him, puzzled. 

"Why?" 

"Oh, I dunno, Col'nel — maybe it's because I'm so nervous, but 
somehow I seem to have a second sight when I git in this fix." 

"What's it got to do with the race, sah? There is no bar to 
age. Have you any susp " 

"Oh, no — no — Col'nel, it's jes' a warnin'." 

Colonel Troup smiled and walked off. In a short while he 
sauntered carelessly back. 

"Fo', sah — she was fo' years old this last spring." 

"Thank ye, Col'nel !" 

The fifth heat was almost a repetition of the fourth, the old 
pacer beating the tired mare cruelly. The judges hung out : 

FIFTH HEAT : 

BEN BUTLER FIRST, 

LIZZETTE SECOND. 

TIME, 2.24. 
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Travis's face was set, when he went to the stable. He walked 
over to the stall where they were cooling Lizzette out. 

In the next stall stood Sadie B. She had been driven around 
by Jud Carpenter, between heats, to exercise her, he had said. 
She was warmed up, and ready for speed. 

The bell clanged again. 

They got the word immediately, but to the Bishop's dismay, 
Travis's mare shot away like a scared doe. 

The Bishop shook up Ben Butler and wondered why he 
seemed to stand so still. The old horse did his best ; he paced as he 
never had before, but the flying thing flitted always just before him. 

At the half, at the three-quarters : "Now, ole boss !" Foot by 
foot, inch by inch, he came up to Travis's mare. Nose to nose 
they flew along. ^ There was a savage yell — a loud cracl^g of 
Travis's whip in the blind horse's ears. Never had Ben Butler 
had such a fright! He forgot, he dodged, he wavered 

"Steady, Ben Butler, don't— oh! " 

A perfect tornado of hisses met Travis at the grandstand. 
But he had won the heat! 

As he turned, he almost ran into the old pacer, jogging, 
broken-hearted, behind. The mare's mouth was wide open, and 
the Bishop's trained eye fell on the long, tusk-like lower teeth, 
flashing in the sun. He quivered from head to foot. There was 
no doubt of it — she was eight years old! 

The old man went slowly back to the stable. He said nothing. 

Colonel Troup came up : "By gad, sah. Bishop — don't give up 
— ^you've got one mo' chance. Be as game as the ole boss." 

'*We are game, sir — ^but— will you do as I tell you, an' swear 
to me on yo' honor as a gentleman never to speak till I say the 
word?" 

The Colonel turned red. "What do you mean, sah?" 

"Swear it, on yo' honor as a gentleman " 

"On my honor as a gentleman, sah? I swear it." 

"Go an' look in the mouth of the mare they are jes' bringing 
in- — the mare that won that heat. Go, an' remember yo' honor 
pledged." 
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The Bishop sat down and waited. When he looked up, Colonel 
Troup stood before him — pale, with close-drawn lips and a fierce, 
fighting gleam in his eyes. 

^'You Ve explained it, sah — give me back my word !" 

"Sit down,'' said the Bishop, quietly. "I can't make a char- 
acter — why should I take one? Richard Travis may be bad — ^but 
think what he may do yet — if God but touch him?" 

Colonel Troup flushed. "Are you going to let him rob you 
an' me, sah?" 

"Yes, Col'nel, I'll let him do all that, if— if God'll let it be. 
But God won't let it be !" 

The Colonel swore roundly. He fumbled his pistol in his 
pocket, and wondered how much he could break his word and yet 
keep it. There was no way, and he went off to take a drink. 

The old Bishop sat still, thinking; finally he took some cotton 
and carefully packed it in the old horse's ears. 

*^Ben Butler," he said, "I've got you now where God's got me 
— you can't see an' you can't hear. You've got to go by the 
lines of faith. But I'll be guidin' 'em, ole boss, as God guides 
me. 

The audience sat numbed and nerveless when they scored for 
the last heat. Colonel Troup stopped the Bishop as he drove out 
on the track. 

"Been thinkin', parson, 'bout that promise, an' I'll strike a bar- 
gain with you, sah. I'll keep my word if — you win !" 

Off they went as before, the old pacer hugging the mare's 
sulky wheels like a demon. Driving, driving, driving — ^they flew 
— ^they fought it out. Not a muscle moved in the Bishop's body, 

but he sang, soft and low : 

« 

" He leadeth me, O blessed thought, 
O word with Heavenly comfort fraught ! 
Whate'er I do, whatever I bs, 
Still 'tis God's hand that leadeth me." 

Inch by inch he came up. And now the homestretch, and the 
old pacer well up, collaring the flying mare and pacing her neck 
to neck. 
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Travis smiled hard and cruel as he drew out his whip, and, cir- 
cling it around his head, uttered again, amid fierce crackling, his 
Indian yell : "Hi — hi — there — ho — ha — ^ho — hi — hi-e-e !" 

But Ben Butler swerved not a line, and Travis, white and 
frightened with a terrible, bitter fear around his heart, brought 
his whip down on his own mare, welting her from withers to 
rump in a last desperate chance. 

They thundered along, Travis whipping his mare at every 
stride. There was nothing left for the Bishop to do — with tears 
streaming down his cheeks, he shouted: — "Ben Butler, it's God's 

way — ^the chastening rod " and his whip fell like a blade of 

fire on the old horse's flank. 

It stung him to madness. The Bishop striking him, the old 
man he loved, and who never struck! He shook his great ugly 
head like a maddened bull and sprang savagely at the wire, where 
the silken thing flaunted in his face in a burst of speed that left 
all behind. Nor could the Bishop stop him after he shot past it, 
for his flank fluttered like a cyclone of fire and presently he went 
down on his knees — gently, gently, then — he rolled over! 

His driver jumped to the ground. It was all he knew except 
he heard men weeping as he knelt where the old horse lay, and 
saying: '^ Great hoss — great hossT 

Travis stood by him, watching the struggles of the old horse 
for breath. 

"Well, Fve killed him," he said, laconically. 

There was a grip like a vise on his shoulders. 

"Don't, Richard Travis, don't tempt me — wait till I pray, till 
this devil goes out of my heart. If he dies — remember, he died 
for you ... it tuck both yo' rtiares to kill him — no — don't start 
. . . you are safe ... I made Col'nel Troup give me his word 
. . . he'd not expose you ... if Ben Butler won an' he saved 
his money. I knew what it 'ud mean . . . that last heat . . . 
that it 'ud kill him . . . but I drove it to save you . . . An' 
then I was sure ... as I live, I knew that God would touch 
you yet . . . an* His touch be as quickening fire to the dead 
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honor that is in you ... Go! Richard Travis. . • .Go! 
. . . don't tempt me ag'in." 

The Bishc^) remembered later feeling very queer because he 
held so much gold in a bag, and it was his. Then a funny thing 
happened. Ben Butler rose slowly to his feet, and as he shook 
himself with that long, powerful shake he had — two balls of cot- 
ton flew out of his ears, one hitting Flecker of Tennessee on the 
nose, the other Colonel Troup in the eye. 

And the Bishop sat down and laughed and cried, saying over 
and over to himself: "Captain Tom and Shiloh, Fve saved you. 
God did it. I prayed and He did it. You're free from Travis 
forever. Captain Tom and Shiloh — and Ben Butler, you're alive 
and it's your last race, great old horse, your last race. You saved 
them." 



i< 



DADDY IS BACK TO WORK." 



B. W. R. Tayler. 



CHRISTMAS will soon be here, Jim, and things is a-runnin' 
low. 
With the strike still on and nothing ahead. Will it be always so ? 
Just as things was a-comin' our way, pleasant and easy like, 
You had to throw down your tools and quit, ordered to go on 
strike. 



I ain't complainin' a bit, Jim, maybe you know what's best, 
Maybe you sort of felt a call to stand right in with the rest. 
But it's goin' to be mighty hard, Jim, just at. this time of year, 
When coal is high and there's things to buy for the little kids over 
there. 
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Fve nearly worked my fingers raw and my back is well nigh broke, 

And I know how true the say in' is that strikin' ain't no joke. 

I can work all day and most of the night, but it makes my heart 

'most bleed, 
To see the children suffer, Jim, for food which the little ones need. 

I got some things from the grocer, but he smiled unpleasant like. 

When he says, says he: "How long do yot\ think your husband 
will be on strike?" 

I felt like flingin' the goods in his face, but I thought of the chil- 
dren and you; 

For I had to get you something to eat, for you and the children, 
too. 

There ain't much coal to burn, Jim, and when the last is gone, 
Do you think the strike will still hold out, that the strike will still 

be on? 
And Christmas a-comin' very soon, and Mary she says to me : 
'^If daddy stays on strike, mother, won't we have no Christmas 

tree?" 

And I had promised little Joe a nice new pair of skates, 
And Jennie a little doll's-house, with bright red-painted gates ; 
There's poor little Ben, he feels the worst, for his clothes are 

almost gone. 
But yet how brave he tries to be ! Oh, he is the bravest one I 

What's that you tell me? Called it off? Oh, Jim, that's dandy 

news ! 
Here, Benny, father is back to work, you can have your clothes 

and shoes! 
The strike is off! Here, Jennie, dear, yours fcr the house with 

gates. 
And Joe, when Christmas comes around yours are the shinin' 

skates I 
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And daddy will buy a Christmas tree, and trim it with tinsel and 

gold, 
For the strike is oif, and we need not fear the blast of the winter's 

cold. 
Thank God, thank God, that the strike is off, that my Jim is at 

work again, 
Praise God from whom all blessings flow. Amen, Amen, Amen ! 

* * • * * * ♦ :|e 

That night the little ones scampered to bed and visions of Christ- 
mas came 

To bless the slumberin' childhood that trusts in the Holy Name. 

The father who loved his children his duty would no more shirk. 

For he heard Ben breathe in his slumbers: "Daddy is back to 
work !" 



SCALAWAG CHINAMAN. 



Jaspkr Barn^tt Cowdin. 



A SCALAWAG Chinaman had a young son. 
Brown as a coffee-bean, eyes full of fun — 
Hi, yi, yellicky mallico ! 
And he was the petted of all Chinatown, 
As his father stood tossing him up and down, 
All swathed in Yankee calico. 

You should have seen that parent grin ! 
His cheek-bones high go out and in — 

Hica, mica, zellapho kay ! 
Hearing the babe's hilarious cry 

At the lanterned red doorway, 
All the idlers gathered by : 
An Irishman with pipe at mouth, 
A burly negro from the South, 
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An Esquimaux from the Wild West show, 
A cowboy in a sombrero, 
A union plumber, and a man 
Who looked like an American, 
An organ-grinder, peanut-vender. 
The husband of the Witch of Endor — 
All joined in the rhythmic din. 
On every face a common grin, 
Watching the babe go up and down, 
The cutest thing in Chinatown. 

One touch of nature making kin 
The whole wide world, was surely in 
The scalawag Chinaman and his young son — . 
Whose eyes were a-twinkle, enjoying the fun — 
Retta metakah, gillibo tay! 



"SELLA DE BAN AN." 



THE shades of eve were growing bright 
Beneath the street's electric light. 
When on the pensive air there rung 
The accents of a dago's tongue, — 
'^Sella de banan !" 

He had a queer ram-shackled cart. 
And all day long he stood where bart- 
Ter 'mid the throng raged fierce and high. 
And yelled to all the passers-by, — 
'^Sella de banan!" 

His face was of the chestnut's hue ; 
A bunch with either hand he drew 
And wildly thrust beneath your nose. 
Still crying, tho' your ire arose, — 

'^Sella de banan!" ^ 
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"Go !" shouts a big policeman there, 
"Git from this corner, or Fll bear 
You off to decorate a cell!" 
Still rang that persevering yell, — 
'^Sella de banan!" 

He bribed that big policeman there 
With two bananas plump and fair I 
And still in sweet security 
He sang out with Italian glee, — 
'^Sella de banan!" 

Some of them picked were over-ripe, 
Others were of a pea-green stripe; 
He trimmed the former ones to suit. 
Still bellowing above his fruit, — 
'^Sella de banan!" 

At last, there came along a team, 
It heeded not that dago's scream, — 
Smashed him and cart in smithereens! 
His ghost now yells, 'mid other scenes, — 
'^Sella de banan !" ^ 



SENTIMENTAL TOMMY. 



J. M. Barrie. 



TOMMY SANDYS was a precocious child of Scotch parent- 
age. Shovel was his intimate friend. They lived in a tene- 
ment house in London. One day Shovel showed Tommy a yellow 
card with this on it: ^'S. R. J. C. — Supper Ticket." These let- 
ters. Shovel explained, meant Society for the Somethink of 
Juvenile Criminals, and the swells that ran it got hold of you 
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when you came out of jail. Then if you was willing to repent 
they give yer; a ticket for the blow-out night. He had bought his 
from Hump Salt for four pence. What you get at the blow-out 
was roast-beef, plum-duff, and an orange. Would Tommy make 
up things for him to say when the swells asked what crime he had 
committed ? Reward, the. orange. Tommy rejected the orange* 
as an insufficient. 

Then suppose, after he got into the hall, Shovel dropped his 
ticket out at the window; Tommy would pick it up, and get in 
on it. 

Would Shovel swear to this? 

He would. 

And then Tommy had him. He could not object to Tommy's 
being the one who dropped the ticket out at the window? 

Shovel did object, but he gave up the ticket, intending to take 
it from Tommy when primed with the necessary tale. So they 
parted until evening. Shovel muttered to himself again and 
again, "I love my dear father and my dear mother and all the dear 
little kids at *ome. You are a kind laidy or gentleman. I love 
yer. I will never do it again, so help me bob. Amen." 

Tommy asked him what it meant. 

^'My old gal learned me that ; she's deep." 

"But you got no kids at 'ome !" 

"Don't you try lor to knock none on it out." 

"If you says it all out at one bang you'll be done at the ^tart, 
and you should blubber when yer says it." 

Shovel was the taller by half a head, and irresistible with 
his fists, but to-night Tommy was master. He thought over the 
suggestion and then inquired, 

"What was we copped for, Tommy?" 

"Does yer know what a butler is?" 

"No." 

"Well, there's a room a butler has, and it is a pantry, so you 
and me, we crawled through the windar and we opened the jdoor 
to the gang. You and me was copped. They catched you below 
the table and me stabbing the butler." 
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"1 



It was me what stabbed the butler." 
How could you do it, Shovel ?" 

''With a knife." 

"Why, you didn't have no knife." 

"Well, I bit him in the leg." 

"Not you, you forgets about repenting. It's safer without the 
biting, Shovel." 

"How long was I in jail, Tommy?" 

'fourteen days." 

"An' you?" 

"I got a month." 

"I'm as game as you, and gamer." 

''But I'm better at repenting. I tell yer, I'll cry when I'm 
repenting." 

"You — ^you ain't like any other cove I knows." 

"I'm so queer. Shovel, that when I thinks 'bout myself I'm — 
I'm sometimes near feared." 

^^ ^^ ^^ ^p ^^ ^^ 

The splendor of the brightly lighted hall, which was situated 
in one of the meanest streets of perhaps the most densely popu- 
lated quarter in London, broke upon the two boys suddenly. 
Now was the moment when Shovel had to strip Tommy of the 
ticket, but the spectacle in front dazed him, and he stopped to 
tell a vegetable barrow how he loved his dear father and his dear 
mother, and all the kids at home. Then Tommy darted forward 
and was immediately lost in the crowd surging up the steps of 
the hall, and vanished within. 

The crowd tried at intervals to rush the door, yelling, "I 
lost my ticket, ain't I telling yar? Gar on, guv'nor, lemme in!" 
"Oh, crumpets, look at Jimmy ! Jimmy never done nothink, your 
honor ; he's a himposter," ''tell yer, I'm a genoine criminal, I am." 
"If yer don't lemme in I'll have the lawr on you." 

Highty in tongue and knee and elbow was Shovel. He did 
not want to go in, would not go in though they went on their 
blooming knees to him; he was after a viper of the name of 
Tommy. Half an hour had not tired him, and he was leading 
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another assault, when a magnificent lady, such as you see in 
wax-works, appeared in the vestibule and made some remark to 
a policeman, who then shouted : "If there be hany lad here called 
Shovel, he. can step forrard." A dozen lads stepped forward at 
once, but a flail drove them right and left, and the real Shovel 
had mounted the parapet amid a shower of execrations. "If 
you are the real Shovel?" the lady said to him, "you can tell me 
how this proceeds, *I love my dear father and my dear mother' — 
Go on." 

Shovel obeyed, tremblingly, "And all the dear little kids at 
'ome. .You are a kind laidy or gentleman. I love yer. I will 
never do it again, so help me bob. Amen." 

"Charming," chirped the lady, and down pleasant-smelling 
aisles she led him. The body of the hall was empty, but its sides 
were lively with gorging boys, among whom ladies moved, carry- 
ing platefuls of good things. 

Tommy, who had a corner to himself, was lolling in it like 
a little king, and he not only ordered roast-beef for the awe- 
struck Shovel, but sent the lady back for salt. Then he whis- 
pered, exultantly: "Quick, Shovel, feel my pocket" (it bulged with 
two oranges), "now the inside pocket," (plum-duff), '*now my 
waistcoat pocket" (threepence); "look in my mouth" (choco- 
lates). 

"Repenting ain't no go. Shovel. Look at them other coves ; 
none of them has got no money, nor full pockets, and I tell you 
its 'cos they has repented." 

"Gar on !" 

^'It's true, I tells you. That lady as is my one, she's called her 
ladyship, and she don't care a cent for boys as has repented. 
When I saw that, I bragged 'stead of repenting, and the wuss I 
says I am, she jest says, *You little monster,' and gives me an- 
other orange." 

"Then I'm done for, for I rolled off that 'bout loving my 
dear father and my dear mother, blast 'em, soon as I seen her." 

"Sure you did. That's how you got in. I told her I'd took 
your ticket off you an' you was waitin' outside, that you'd 
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learned that piece and would speak it off for her if she'd go after 
you, an' she says again, *oh! you little monster/ an' laughs an' 
walks off. I knowed I'd get you in." 

And Shovel gazed in awe at his companion who had, in this 
great moment, developed the germs of an imagination which car- 
ried him through many and many a crucial test. 



DAY WE DO NOT CELEBRATE. 



R. J. BUBD^M«. 



ONE broiling day in hot July 
John Adams said, long years gone by: 
"This day that makes a people free 
Will be the people's jubilee; 
O'er all this land, from shore to shore, 
From this time forth for evermore." 

The years passed on, and by and by 
Men's hearts grew cold in hot July. 
And one New England Mayor said, 
"Of rockets I am sore afraid; 
And whoso' sends one up ablaze, ' 
I'll send him up for twenty days.** 

Then said the Mayor O'Day McQuade, 
"Thayre uz no nade fur no perade.'- 
And Mayor Hans von Schwartzenmeyer 
Proclaimed, "I'll have me no bonfire." 
Said Mayor Baptiste Raphel, 
*'No make-a ring-a dat-a bell." ^j 
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By gar," said Mayor Jean Crepeau, 

Zis July games vil haf to go." 
And Mayor Knud Christofferrssonn, 
Cried, "Djeath to hjim who fires a gjunn! 
At last said Mayor Wun Glun See, 
"Too muchee hoo-la bobberee!" 

And so the Yankee holiday 
In 1908 passed away. 



A LAZY LOVER, 



ABSALOM BUNKEL was a man natVally so lazy it was a 
credit to him every time he moved. 

When ole man Bunkel died, leavin' Absalom a fortune of 
$700, he was 35 year old. He didn't go off spendin' his fortune. 
Not much. He jes' set right down on a rockin'-chair on the front 
porch an' let his sister Nancy 'tend the house. Nance milked 
the cow, Nance made, the garden, Nance done the housework an' 
come to store. He done nothin' — absolute nothin.' 

He was never outer bed afore sun up. Ef it was warm, he'd 
set on the leetle porch all day. Ef it was cold, he set be the 
fire-place a-bakin' his shins. Once in awhile Nance'd fergit to 
leave him wood when she went out fer a spell. Does he cut 
some? Not him. He jes' goes to the nearest possible fence rail, 
kerrys it inter the house, sticks one end inter the fire an' keeps 
a-pushin' it in as it bums off. 

Now, it happened thet when he hed ben livin' this way tell 
his forty-fifth year ole Andy Crimmell tuk the place about a mile 
beyant his. One nice afternoon, as Absalom set a-dozin' on his 
front porch, Andy's dotter, Annie May, come trippin' down the 
road on her way to store, lookin' as pretty as a pictur' in her red 
sunbonnet. Absalom woke with a start, an' he got a sight of 
her pink cheeks afore she ducked under her bonnet Thet one 
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glance done Absalom Bunkel. He staid awake tell she come 
back. 

Thet night he didn't eat no supper. 

^'Nance," sez he to his sister. "How fur is it to Crimmels?" 

"Nigh onter a miled," sez she. 

An' he jest groaned, drawed his boots, tuk a candle an' went 
up to bed. 

Twicet a week all thet summer Annie May Crimmel come 
a-singin' down the road, an' it seemed to Absalom like Annie May 
Crimmel was prettier every time she went to store. He was 
onrastless; he was onhappy. 

"Nance," sez he to his sister one night at supper. "I've kinder 
a notion fer Annie May Crijnmel." 

"Hev you !" sez she. 

^'An' perhaps,'* sez he, "you wouldn't mind steppin' over there 
to-morrer an' tellin' her." 

"Umph !" she stz. "You'll see me a-gaddin' round the walley 
settin' up with girls fer you !" 

He sez trem'lous like, "Nance, how fur is it to Crimmels' ?" 

"A mile to an inch," sez. she. 

He jest give a groand an' went off to bed ag'in. 

They say thet next day toward evenin' Absalom was seen to 
rise from his chair, to hesitate, to set down, git up ag'in an' begin 
movin' toward the road. He got to the gate, pushed it half open 
an' leaned on it, a-gazin' wistful-like toward Crimmel's place. 
Then he give a groand an' went to supper. 

Winter drove the lazy felly inter the house. All day long he'd 
stay by the windy watchin' fer Annie May Crimmel. An' all the 
time he kep' gittin' fatter an' fatter an' more an' more onrastless. 

March came an' went. April i was a fine, warm day, so 
Absalom took his cheer out on the porch. All at oncet he heard 
a creakin' of wheels. Outer the woods come a wagon, piled high 
with furnitur'. It was the Crimmels' flittin'. Bunkel was stunned 
— cleaned stunned. The wagon swung round the bend below the 
house an' was outer sight. 
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When Absalom seen the last of the red bonnet flashin' in the 
sun, he th'owed his hand? to his head like they was a pain there. 
Sudden he jumped from his chair ^n' run toward the road yellin', 
*'Hey, hey ! Annie May !" 

He tore through the gate, down the road an' round the bend. 

"Annie May I" he called. "Annie May!" 

The wagon stopped. The girl climbed down an' run toward 
him. When he seen her comin', he set right down to wait for 
her. She stood still. 

"Annie May," he called, "come here. I've somethin' to tell 
you." 

But she turned round an' walked back to the wagon. He 
jumped up an' begin runnin' after. She heard his callin', an' 
throwed out her hands an' started toward him, cryin', ''Ab- 
salom, Absalom !" 

But Absalom Bunkel never spoke his mind to Annie May 
Crimmel. Afore he reached her he stopped sudden, kinder hes- 
itated, then fell for'ard, face downward, inter the road. The girl 
went to him, but found him dead — dead from overexertin'. 



BUYING A RAILROAD TICKET. 



Thomas A. Arnou). 



I WAS in the depot of a small town in the South, a few years 
ago, waiting for the train, when an old darkey with a well- 
worn gripsack came in. He gazed about the waiting-room for 
some moments; and, finally discovering the little wicker window 
behind which sat the railroad agent, he sidled up to it, and said : 

"Is you the gen'man what owns de kyars?" 

"Don't exactly own them," replied the agent, "but I attend 
to the company's business at this place." 

"Yas, sah! you 'tends to de bizness ob de kyars at dis heah 
place; den I specks you 'tends to de people what's got bizness 
on de kyars, don't yer?" 
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''Some of it, yes." 

"Well, when er man wants ter go somewhere on *em, what's 
de fust thing he's got ter do *bout it?" 

"Do you want to go somewhere on the train?" 

"Doan* I look like er man what wants ter go somewhar on 
dem kyars? Doan' you see dat I'se got my puUise in my han' 
wid er bran* new hickory shirt what my old 'ooman made fer me 
in hit, an' a par' o' socks an' a coat? You don't think I'm totin' 
'em 'round de country on er walkin'-match, does yer? Cose I 
wants ter go on dem kyars! I ain't never been on 'em in my 
life, kaze I was riz 'bout fourteen miles back in de country, whar 
don't no kyars run ; but I 'bout made up my min' hit's time I was 
try in* 'em er whirl ef I specks ter do it 'fore de angel Gabriel 
blows his horn. What's de fust thing a man gotter do ef he 
wants ter go somewhar on yer ole kyars? Dat's what I ax yer?" 

"Well, the first thing for him to do is to get a ticket." 

'Whar I gwine ter git it?" 

"Right here ; I sell the tickets." 

"Oh, yer does, well, I wants one kaze I'se goin' on dem kyars. 
How much is de tickets?" 

"Where are you going?" 

" 'Tain't non' o* you* bizness. I ain't lookin' for no advice 
'bout dis heah trip. I know where I'm gwine, an' I don' bin 
wahned 'ginst people what gits too fren'ly when a cuUud gen'man 
fum de country is trabalin'," 

"But I can't sell you a ticket until I know where you are 
going." 

"Yes, yer kin. Hit doan* mek no diff'unce ter you whar I'm 
gwine I De Iqrars goes whar I'm goin', doan' dey? an' you doan' 
have to go 'long wid me. I'se got de money ter pay fer de ticket, 
an' all you gotter do, is name de price." 

"But I can't name the price until I know ** 

"Lessen you know jes' how much I got in my jeans, eh?i 
You fixin' ter tap me fer all I got. But I wam't borned yister- 
day, an' I bin wahned 'gin men what takes too much intrust in a 
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trabelin' man's 'fairs. You jes' gib me dat ticket, dat's all I ax 
yer, an' I know whar Fse gwine." 

"Well, I might think you are going to Cleveland or Sweet- 
water or London or " 

"Er jail, but I ain't. I knows whar I'm gwine. I knows my 
bizness, an' you doan' know my bizness. Ef I wants ter git on 
dem kyars and ride till judgment-day, 'tain't none o' your mess, 
is it? Hit's me what's gwine, an' hit's me what's a-comin' back 
ergin, ef de Lawd spars me, an' nuffin doan' happen." 

The station-agent looked sorely puzzled. But he tried once 
more, thus : 

^'See here, old man, this railroad sells tickets by the mile." 

"Fur de Lawd's sakel I thought tickets warn't no longer 'an' 
a jack-knife. How fur will a mile of ticket ride a feller?" 

"This road has a schedule of rates, and you have to pay ac- 
cording to the distance ybu are inclined to go." 

"How's dat? Will you say dat over, an' say it slow?" 

I stepped up to the window. 

"You don't understand the agent." 

"Yes, I does," replied the old darkey. "I understand 'im, but 
I doan' know what he's talkin' 'bout." 

/'Well," I said, "they charge you according to the place you 

are going. If you ride a long way " 

"" "But I ain't gwine ride de long way; I'm gwme sit right up 
straight, an' ride like a gen'man." 

"No, no ; I mean the price of a ticket to one place is more than 
a'tickiet to another. Now you tell the agent where you are going, 
and. he will tell you how much the ticket will cost." 
" "Well, I wants ter go ter Cleveland," he finally answered. 

"Sixty-five cents," the agent responded promptly, and he put 
otit the little pasteboard ticket. 

The old darkey was about to lay down the change, when he 
paused suddenly, and said: 

■ "Is dat all I git fer sixty-five cents?" 
^ ^' Well, that's your ticket." " ^ 
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"I thought you said jes' now you sole dem tickets by de mile." 

"That's what I said." 

"Well, dar ain't more'n er inch an' a half ob dat ticket, dar." 

"That will take you to Cleveland." 

"Will it? I thought de kyars was a-goin' ter take me ter 
Cleveland." 

Just then the whistle of the approaching train sounded, and I 
took hold of the old fellow's arm and hurried him out on the plat- 
form. I consumed the entire time, en route to his destination, in 
trying to explain the system of ticket-selling, but failed to make 
him comprehend it, and the last that I heard from him was just 
as he was leaving the car at Cleveland, when he said : 

*^I paid sixty-five cents an' got er inch an' a half ob ticket; 
a mile ob ticket mus' cost right smart. But Fse gwine see him 
'bout dat when I gits back !" 



"YE AIR BORN TO DIE/' 



Wii*t Allen DromgoolE. 



[By permission of Estes & Lauriat, Publishers.] 

I WAR born on the banks of the Wataugy, in a cabin whose 
winders opened to'des the sunrise. That war my old mother's 
notion. I war her favorite chil' uv the seven God give. My cheel* 
set nighest hers. The mug of goldish cream war alius at my 
plate. The bit o' extry sweet'nin' never missed my ole blue chiny 
cup. 

An' when I tuk ter books, and readin' uv the papers, an' the 
ole man riz up ag'inst it, bekase I war more favored ter the book 
nor ter the plough, then my old mount'n mammy, she riz up 
an' bargained with the ole man fur two hours uv my time. From 
twelve er'clock ontil the sun marked two upon the kitchen door- 
step I war free. An' in my stid, whilst I lay under the hoss apple- 
tree an' figgered out my book stuff, she followed that ole plough 
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up an' down the en'less furrers acrost that hot ontrodd'n fiel' 
in my stid. I've traveled some sence then, ploughed many a 
furrer in the fiel' of this worl's troubles, an* I hev foun' ez ther' 
be few ez keers tur tek the plough whilst I lay by ter rest. 

An' when the work war done, an' harvest in, I tuk ter runnin' 
down o' nights ter hear the boys discuss the questions o' the day 
at Jube Turner's store ovet ter the settlemint. *Twar then the 
ole man set his foot down. 

"It hev ter stop ! The boy air comin' ter no good." Then my 
ole mammy riz ag'in. "He be a man, an' hev the hankerin's uv 
a man. The boy must hev his rarnin-lDOoks his min' calls fur. 
He aims ter mix with men ; an' you an' me, ole man, must stand 
aside, an' fit him fur the wrastle ez be boun' ter come." 

She kerried, an' I went ter school. She saved the butter an' 
sent it off ter the settlemint ter sell it, so's I could hev a daily 
paper, when she see ez I war hankerin' fur it. An' when it kem, 
I'd set ther' on a kaig an' read it ter the mount'n boys. But I 
war troubled. An' one day when I kem down the road, she met 
me, my ole mammy, an' she put her hand onter my arm an' walked 
along o' me. An' sez she : "What air it, son, ez be a-troublin' uv 
ye ? I be yer mammy, an' I aims ter know yer ailments." 

An' I tuk that tremblin' hand close inter mine, an' I spoke my 
min'. "I be worrit, 4>ecause I be onable ter make out ef I be 
right or no." 

^*In politics?" 

"Yaas, in politics. I git but one side o' the matter, an' I 
know ez ther' be two." 

^'You-uns must hev the other paper, son," sez she. 

I never will furgit the first day it kem, that Dimercratic paper. 
I went to the settlemint. I knowed the paper war a-comin' an' I 
guessed what it would be. I tuk my fiddle down; it war my 
mother's thought: "Play 'em 'Sally Gal,' afore the mail comes." 
I done it; an' they-uns war toler'ble frien'ly; fur the mount'n 
boys alius hev a weakness fur a fiddle an' a mount'n fiddler. But 
• when the mail war opened — Laud ! how they tuk on. Some 
laffed, winked, some cussed, an' war thunderstruck. Ez fur me 
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I war a Dimercrat from that good day. I tuk it home; the ole 
man listened, countin' if a mighty joke ter hear me an' brother 
Alf argerfyin'. 

One day ther' war a meetin' ter the settlemint, a political 
meetin', an' Jube war buckin' up the boys right peart, an' war 
about to sweep off everjrthing. I moved about a bit among 
they-uns, an' after a little the word war giv ez ther' war a-split. 
Then kem a row, an' Jube he druv the Dimercrats out'n his store, 
an' they held the'r meetin' in the blacksmith's shop. An' I war 
goin' out along o' they-uns, an' Jube see me ; an' sez he : "Come 
back here, Bob, an' vote your good ole daddy's principles." Fur 
Jube war boss o' that ther' destrict. But I war mad, an' I sez, 
sez I: '*I aims ter vote my own principles an' they be Dimer- 
cratic." An' when that day war over, the word was given that I 
war nominated ter the legislatur against big Judge Griggsby. 

Then the ole man riz up in dead earnest. He named me fer 
a idiot an' a upstart. He swore he'd thrash the heresy out o' 
me. Then my ole mammy, she riz up. "Nary lick, Josiah," sez 
she. ^'He hev the right to choose, an' he hev done it." Then he 
give the word ez he'd vote ag'inst me same's he would any other 
Dimercrat He kept his word. He jest voted clean an' open fur 
Griggsby, an' I 'lowed tlie boys would foller his lead. But when 
my oldest brother stepped up an' drapped in a vote fur me, I 
cl'ar furgot myself, an' I jest flung up my hat an' shouted. "Count 
one fur the Dimercrat." The ole man war pow'ful mad. He jest 
lifted up his ridin' switch, an' sez he : "Stop, sir ! Take off your 
coat, sir. I'll thrash that Dimocracy out o' you I" 

Ye could a heerd a pin drap. Then I ketched ole Jube Tur- 
ner's eye. He alius 'lowed ther' war no backbone to a Dimercrat. 
An' when I see him I flung back my coat an' bowed my shoulders 
fur the ole man's lash. The boys drapped back disappointed, an' 
I heard a hiss ez the first blow fell. Forty licks ! I tuk 'em with- 
out a tremble. An' when the last un fell, I riz up an' tore off my 
hat, an' tossed it up ter the rafters, an' sez I : '^Hooray fur Dim- 
ocracy I Forty lashes hev heat it ter red-hot heat!" Then a 
yell went up, an' I knowed e? Carter county war gone Dimer- 
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cratic. Ole Jube stepped out afore the boys, an' tuk off his hat 
an' sez : "I be fur the feller ez can't be" beat out o' his princi- 
ples." 

The ole man didn't speak ter me no more till I war startin' 
off ter Nashviir ter tek my seat, ez "the member from Carter." 
But my ole mammy follered me down ter the settlemint, wher' 
the boys war waitin' ter say good-by, an' she tuk my han' 'n 
hers, an' sez she : "Legislatur or plow-boy, remember ye air born 
to die !" 

"Remember ye air born ter die." I could hear it in the twang 
o' the fiddle-strings, a-playin' the boys inter harness, in the clerk's 
voice a-callin' the roll, in the speaker's gavil a-knockin' fur order. 

One mornin' ther' war a big railroad bill afore the House, 
an' the Dimercrats went one side the track, and the Republicans 
went t'other. An' I sot ther' awaitin' my turn ter vote ; an' when 
it kem, I riz up scarcely knowin' what I war a-doin', sez I: ^*I 
be born ter die ! I be ag'inst that bill." An' the boys set up a 
yell, a-callin' ter me not ter do it. An' the nex' day the papers 
named me fur a Jonah. An* they made game o' my sayin' I war 
born ter die. I went ter bed that night, toler'ble crushed. But 
in my dreams, I war back ter the fair valley o' the Wataugy, an' 
a face deep-scarred an' wrinkled riz up afore me, an' a pair o' 
faded eyes looked inter mine, an' I heeard the voice o' my ole 
mammy : "Stan' by your principles. Ye air born to die I" 

So I went along. One day ther' war a mighty rumpus over a 
bill to shet off gamblin' in the State o' Tennessee. Times were 
hot, an' word war giv ez how some aimed ter hev that bill, spite 
o' locks an' safes an' clerks an' sargents. Ther' war a night ses- 
sion. An' I war at it. An' ez I run my han' inter my desk, it 
tetched a package. I tuk it up ; pinned ter it wur a note. "$5,000 
fur a vote ag'inst the Gamblin' Bill," it said. I dropped my head 
on my desk an' groaned. I war only a mountin' stripplin', an' 
that temptation war orful, orful. 

When my name war called, I riz up, that roll o' gun-powder 
in my hand. I helt it out afore 'em all, high up ez I could retdi, 
an' I yelled out in reg'lar mount'n fashion: "Whp bids? Five 
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thousand dollars for a man's honor ! Come an' git it, whosoever 
air minded. Ez fur me, I air not a bidder." 

An' I flung it with all my might acrost the House, an' I heeard 
it fall at the clerk's feet ez I called ter him ter put me down 
fur that bill. Fur it till the crack o' doom. Laud ! I never kal- 
kulated on raisin' such a rumpus. I war the biggest man in Ten- 
nessee that night. 



PROMOTION OF SERGEANT CUBBISON. 



S. R. Crockett. 



< i A ND me on the rise ; it's very hard !" said Sergeant Archi- 
-A^ bald Cubbison to his half-brother Frank, "why, it was 
only yesterday that the Chief Inspector says to me, ^Sergeant,' 
says he, 'your work on the Netherby case is much appreciated at 
headquarters,' says he. And now you turn up to disgrace me! 
It's very hard !" 

Frank, the poacher, did not answer. 

"Aye," said Sergeant Cubbison, "ye may mak' licht o* this, 
but it's far frae bein' a laughin' matter to me, that my only 
brother should be convicted at the very Sheriff's Court where I 
was giving my evidence and obtaining the admiration of my 
superiors ! Ye care for neither God nor man, nor yet for your ain 
folk that brocht ye up. Your mither " 

"Step-mither!" interrupted the poacher, grimly. 

**She will not show her head out of doors for very shame be- 
fore the neighbors, and when I was up at Boghole the ither 
nicht " 

For the first time the poacher seemed interested. 
- "What were ye doin' up at Boghole, Bauldy ? Were ye seein* 
Jennie ?" 

"And what for no? I ken o' nae reason why I shouldna look 
in on Jennie Margetson if I please." 

"When is't to be?" 
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"Oh, it's naefhin* like sae far gane as that. I haena said a 
word to herser yet. But I hae spoken to her mither. When I 
get my rise Fll no say but I micht do maur. It's surely nae 
shame for an honest man honestly to coort a lass !*' 

"Bauldy, I didna think ye had as muckle in ye. Ye are richt. 
It is an honor for a decent lass to be honestly speered in mar- 
riage by a man that can afford to keep a wife !" 

Frank moved to the door of the shed. A wind with an edge 
to it was blowing in from the bare fields of autumn, and he shiv- 
ered slightly. 

"I suppose I mustn't sleep in the engine-shed?" he asked. "It's 
warm there." 

The railway policeman rose to his feet and began nervously 
shutting the door of the goods shed. 

*'What did I tell you. You will be the destruction of me 

some day yet. It will look bonny if I am on special duty here 

some nicht, and you are found in the engine-house. I have gotten 

my chance to clear oot the gang here at Allangibbon, and I hae 

guid guess at wha' they are. But you spoils a'. How can I 

be a 'smart officer' and make creditable captures, when I have a 

gaol-bird brother sleepin' in the engine-house?" 

****** 

Grayer and sterner grew the night. At last Frank stopped near 
the end of a little lane, where a cottage stood among the trees. 
He whistled mellow as a blackbird, and Jennie Margetson stole 
to her window and peeped out. 

"Frank Cubbison," she whispered, "you must never come here 
again. My father swears he will shoot you if evef he catches 
you on the place !" 

'Jennie," said Frank gently, "I ken weel that a' is ower be- 
tween us. But I didna come sae far to vew ye wi' that. It's aboot 
my brither that I wad speak to you." ** 

"I care naething aboot folk that canna speak for themsel's!" 
said the girl, petulantly. 

"The lad is bashfu'. He is simple and thochtfu', and weel 
doin'r 
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*Tity but thae things had been catchin' in the family, like 
tnaesles, Frank 1" 

"Aye, Guid's peety !" 

"Is that a' ye hae to sky to me? For if it be, TU bid ye 
guid e'en !" 

"Jennie, God kens I do not want you to be wearin' a single 
thocht on the like o' me. I hae neither character, trade, health, 
nor habit o' industry. But Archibald has, and I want you to think 
kindly o' the lad. He wad mak' ye a guid man, Jennie, and " 

^'He has been at my mither aboot me, I hear ; the silly gomera ! 
What for did he no speak to me, as a man should, if he had the 
like o' that in his mind? BashfuM Backward! I like nae sic 
wooers. They are no for Jennie Margetson!" 

"But, Jennie " 

"Aye, Frank " 

"Supposin' he should get his rise and could keep a wife as 
ye ocht to be keepit, micht he speak to you then ?'' 

"Frank Cubbison, gin ye are expectin* me to say 'Aye!' to 
a man that has never speered me, ye hae even less sense than I 
thocht ye had. But let him get his rise, and then we'll see. Or, 
rise or no rise, let him come like a man and speak his mind, 
instead o' sendin' his brother to do it for him !" 

"He never sent me, Jennie, 'deed,, he little kens I am here." 
r "And for a' ye hae said, ye micht as weel hae bided where you 
were! Ye are a nice lot, you Cubbisons! You, Frank, are a 
lawbreaker and get sent to gaol. Archie is a policeman and 
man o' the law. What for do ye no work yin anither's hands, 
and then Archie wad sune get his rise !" 

"How that?" 

"Why, when ye do start oot to get sent to gaol, lay the trail 
sae that Archie may follow ye and get the credit. Faith, if ye 
struck high eneuch and he catched ye, Archie wad sune get his 



rise." 

itrr 



I'll think on't! Guid nicht to ye, Jennie." 
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But Jennie Margetson, being angry and disappointed, shut 
down the window without farewell greeting of any kind. 

^r ^r ^^ ^r *^ •^ 

As Frank Cubbison lay that night among the straw in the 
Midland sundries van he mused deep in the bitter sea of the 
prodigal's thoughts: "J^^^^^ shall never be mine. Archie shall 
have her if I can manage it !" 

At that moment the shoulders of the "J^^ction Gang" brushed 
against his temporary bed-chamber. Frank lay so still that even 
the straw did not rustle. He heard fingers prying at the catch, 
then they entered, one after the other. 

*^Got something to tell you, lads,'* — ^the voice of Hutt Nixon 
penetrated to the recesses of the "bunk" where the poacher lay. 

"Tell, Hutt, while we get a drink!" said the others. 

"That scutt, Frankie Cubbison, is in the country again now. 
His brother keeps on the pounce after us. Is there one here he 
hasn't either reported or let out his spite on in open court? Let's 
sort him to rights once for all !" 

^1 wad gie the man a day's pay that wad do Bauldy Cubbison," 
said another voice. "He kens far ower muckle. If he were oot 
o' the road, they would send a stranger to AUangibbon that wadna 
learn in ten year what Bauldy kens aboot us the noo^-a' through 
bein' brocht up wi' us and schooled here. What's your plan, 
Hutt?" 

"Get at the beggar through his brother! I was left in the 
stationmaster's office for five minutes last week. The station- 
master's bunch was on the table, and I had time to run a fair 
pattern of the safe-key. Now, we'll go for it next Friday night. 
That's the day before the fortnight's pay. It will have all the 
wages in it then for the junction. Now, we'll lift that stuff, 
leave a hat of Bauldy's, and a poaching wire twisted for a lock 
probe. We'll get Frank to sleep in the yard, and when the plun- 
der is lifted, plant some in Bauldy's lodgings. Then, with Frank 
drunk and Bauldy sitting above the 'notes,' Sergeant Pettigrew 
will get the office and it's all up with the Cubbisons — what think 
you of that, lads?" 
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"It's great! It's you that has the nut on you, Nixon." 

These were the exclamations of the ^'gang." 

"Hush, fellows! What's that? It's Bauldy coming down the 
'lie.' Bar the door! And if he comes in, fell him! Ready with 
that life-preserver, Sandy." 

The heavy step of Sergeant Cubbison cou^^d be heard as he 
came tramping down No. 2 siding. 

Then Frank, the poacher, prayed, "Oh, that my brither Bauldy 
will pass by !" 

But the heavy footsteps stopped. 

''Frank r 

The sound went straight to the poacher's heart. So the lad 
used to call him in the dark, when they were both boys at home. 

''Hist, Frank! Are you there? I hae left half my supper at 
the back o' the signal post at Weigher Lee's corner !" 

The poacher prayed hard. He fancied he heard Sandy Dal- 
getty raise the hand that held the life-preserver. There was the 
click of fingers upon the door-irons, and Frank could smell the 
hot tin plate of his brother's lantern. But Sergeant Cubbison 
knew that the poacher was a light sleeper. 

"He's no' there !" he said to himself, and moved on down the 
siding to the next wagon. The lid dropped, and Frank heard the 
straw rustle a little as the men drew breath after the suspense. 

^^0 ^^0 ^^f ^0 ^^0 »JL» 

The gloaming of Friday fell dark and rainy. The gang were 
in high glee, no one would bide out of bed for any purpose on 
such a night. A watch set upon Sergeant Cubbison revealed the 
fact that he had installed himself comfortably in the lamp-room 
before a rousing fire. Frank was nowhere to be seen, but he 
would certainly be "round somewhere." 

Hutt Nixon had cut the gas-pipe outside the ticket-hall, so 
that the light was out there and could not be relighted. They 
had the safe open in ten minutes. The money was soon out of 
the safe. Now for the petty-cash drawer. 

"Oout with it ! Quick is the word !" 

Like a gust of icy wind, a lantern flashed and a shrill whistle 
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blew. There, in the doorway, was Frank Cubbison, th€ poacher, 
a lantern in his hand, blowing the alarm with all his might. 

"Kill the skum r "Rush him T ^'Doon wi' him T 

The police arrived a few seconds^ later, through no fault of 
their own. The howling wind had borne away the first notes of 
the whistle. So,, for the better part of a minute, Frank Cubbison 
held the narrow way of the ticket^hall door alone and unaided. 
The blows rained sickeningly on his head and shoulders. One 
arm dropped shattered to his side. But not a man passed him, 
and when at last the police came with a rush, led by Sergeant 
Archibald Cubbison, he was just in time to receive his brother in 
his arms. The entire "Junction Gang" was taken red-handed. 

Frank Cubbison revived under the hands of the doctor 
enough to say: 

"It was my brother that did it all I Stationmaster, see to it 
that he gets his 'step' !" 

The battered poacher rested easy in mind, and presently also 
in his body. 

3|C ^ Jk 4c 4c ♦ 

And the following notice appeared one year later: 
"Cubbison — Margetson. — On October 28th, by the Rev. 
James Weir, Inspector Archibald Cubbison, P. & S. W. Railway, 
to Janet Margetson, only daughter of Thomas Margetson, Esq., 
of Boghole and Rutherland." 



DA 'MERICANA GIRL. 



T. A. DAI.Y. 



[Copyright, 1906, by T. A. Daly. By permission, from " Canzoni," published by Catholic 

Standard and Times Publishing Co.] 

IGATTA mash weethiVlag McCue, 
An' she ees 'Mericana, too! 
Ha! w'at you theenk? Now, mebbe so, 
You weell no calla me so slow 
Eef som' time you can looka see 
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How she ees com* an' flirt weeth me. 

Most evra two, t'ree day, my frand, 

She stop by dees peanutta-stand 

An' smile an' mak' da googla-eye 

An' justa look at me an' sigh. 

An' alia time she so excite' 

She peeck som' fruit an' taka bite. 

O ! my, she eesa look so sweet 

I no care how much fruit she eat. , 

Me ? I am cool an' mak' pretand 

I want no more dan be her frand ; ' 

But een my heart, you bat my life, 

I theenk of her for be my wife. 

To-day I theenk : "Now I weell see 

How moocha she is mash weeth me," 

An' so I speak of dees an' dat, 

How moocha playnta mon' I gat. 

How mooch I makin' evra day 

An' w'at I spand an' put away. 

An' den I ask, so queeck, so sly: 

"You theenk som' pretta girl weell try 

For lovin' me a lettla beet?" — 

O ! My ! she eesa blush so sweet ! — 

"An' eef I ask her lika dees 

For geevin' me a leetla keess, 

You s'pose she geeve me van or two?" 

She tal me: "Twahty-t'ree for you!" 

An' den she laugh so sweet, an' say: 

"Skeeddoo ! ' Skeeddoo !" an' run away. 

She like so mooch for keessa me 

She gona geeve me twanty-t'ree ! 

I s'pose dat w'at she say — "skeeddoo" — 

Ees alia same "I lova you." 

Ha ! w'at you theenk ? Now, mebbe so 

You weell no calla me so slow I 
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"WOT VUR DO 'EE LUV OI?" 



Albert Chevalier. 



OrVE got a sweet'eart, now Oi 'ave ; she be in luv wi' Oi. 
Thought Oi should never *ave the pluck, Oi be that mortal 
shoy ! 
'Aymakin' down at Varmer Giles', Oi comes alongside she, 
An' Oi sez, to 'er Oi sez, sez Oi, " Wot's oop wi' you an' me ? " 
Oi sez, "Meg," Oi sez, "Oi luv 'ee." She sez, "Garge, Oi luv 

'ee, too ! " 
She sez, " Wot vur do 'ee luv Oi ? " Oi sez, " Wot vur ?— 
'coz Oi do ! " 

Us walks vur moiles, an' moiles, an' moiles, — she'll let Oi take 

a buss — 
Soomtoimes she'll gi' Oi one as well, but Lard! she makes 

a fuss I 
Us sets vur hours a-*oldin' 'ands, an' when 'er gives a soigh, 
Oi knows it's toime to talk, an' so Oi sez to 'er, sez Oi, 
Oi sez, " Meg," Oi sez, " Oi luv 'ee." She sez, " Garge, Oi luv 

'ee, too ! " 
She sez, "Wot vur do 'ee luv Oi?" Oi sez, "Wot vur?-— 

'cozOidol" 

Folks laugh at we, but us don't care I Sez Oi, " Oi'U tell 'ee 

wot, 
Us be in luv," sez Oi, "us be, an' pities them that's not I 
Don't take no notice — don' 'ee moind " — Oi tells *er on the sloy. 
".We'll make un jealous." Then Oi sez to 'er, Oi sez, sez Oi, 
Oi sez, "Meg," Oi sez, "Oi luv 'ee."- She sez, "Garge, Oi luv 

'ee, too ! " 
She sez, "Wot vur do 'ee luv Oi?" Oi sez, "Wot vur? — 

'coz Oi do ! " 



HORSE DIDN'T FALL. 



Small Boy. - " 'Ere, guvnor, yer 'orse 'as fell down." 
Cabby. " No, 'e didn't. Some of yer 'ave pushed 'im down." 
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SHE WAS NOT PRESENTABLE. 



IT was raining heavily when I reached a comfortable-looking 
cabin in a Tennessee mountain gulch. An old man came out 
of a little stable as I rode up, and when I asked if I could stay all 
night he replied: 

"Why, to be sure you kin, to be sure ! Light right off whilst 
I go into the hous^ an' git a lantern to put your boss up by. I 
cayn't see none too good in broad daylight, an' I have to have a 
lantern soon as the sun sets. Fll be right out soon as I git the 
lantern an' tell my ole woman you air here." • 

He was gone an unreasonably long time, and when he returned 
it was with an air of dejection. 

"Sorry to disapp'int you> mister," he said, "but I reckon you'll 
have to mount your boss an' ride on 'bout three miles to the next 
house. I know they'll put you up there. Sorry it ain't so I kin 
keep you." 

"I am extremely tired and not very well," I said. "I would 
pay well for my entertainment, and try not to be any trouble to 
you if you would let me stay here." 

"La, it ain't on 'count of the little trouble you'd be, nor yit 
on 'count of any fear that you wouldn't pay, that I can't keep you. 
There wouldn't be nothing to pay if you stayed. It is because — 
because — well, to tell you the plain out-an'-out truth, mister, it's 
on 'count o' my ole woman. I reckon a woman never gits to any 
age when she don't think more or le%s o' her looks, an' it do seem 
to me that my ole woman thinks more o' her looks now that she 
is seventy-five than she did fifty years ago. An' the plain fact is, 
she has loaned her switch to her sister-in-law to wear to a weddin', 
an' she sneezed her teeth out on the h'arth this afternoon an' 
broke the upper plate right in two an' crippled the lower plate so 
she can't wear 'em, an' she do look kind o' quare. Mebbe it's 
natchrel she shouldn't want to be seen lookin' so, an' I reckon 
you'll have to respect her feelin' in the matter an' ride on." 

And that is what I did. 
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MICKEY SEES "ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA-" 



SAY, de odder day I takes a night off an' goes to de theayter 
to see "Cleopatra," an' I ain't come so near^gittin' me 
n;ioney*s wuth sence de cirkiss. Say, dat's grate, ain't it? De 
scenery is outer sight — all Mardi Gras business, wid a lot of coons, 
or some sort of foreign dagoes in it, dressed up in a money belt 
an' brass earrings. Say, you could a packed 'up all de clothes in 
de show, an' carried 'em away in your vest pocket, without mak- 
ing it bulge out. An' de actin', dat was 'way up in G. I kind 
of soured on de theayter sence dey's got so many of dese society 
plays, where de actors des come, an' go, an' lip it, an' youse can't 
tell for de life of you whedder youse at de theayter or at pink 
tea wid de velvet push ; but dis play was de real t'ing, wid Cleo- 
patra an' Mark Antony — dey's de main guys — doin' a croak in de 
las' act dat makes your hair curl. 

De play begins wid where Mark Antony comes to Cleo- 
patra's house to make trouble, an' he's puttin' in about three laps 
to the mile, tellin' how he's going to trun her down. Des while 
he's shootin' off his bazoo dere's a sound of music an' Cleopatra 
comes sailin' up to de levee in a boat all dressed up like a fort' o' 
July excursion. Hully Gee, but she's a peach, an' she knows her 
business ! She gets rid of de spectators, an' den she begins to give 
Mark Antony a song an' dance 'bout him bein' de finest ever, an' 
she's never loved before, an' not to mention dem odder South 
Dakota weddin's of hers, an' Mark Antony — ^he ain't never played 
in a shell game wid a woman befo' — an' he takes a tumble, an' 
when she'd done wid him she's done got all de boodle, an' 
eve'yt'ing she wants. Den she invites him to take a ride wid her 
in her boat, an' as dey goes up de steps to de landin' she kind of 
smiles as ef she was t'inking, "Oh, dis is too easy. Gimme some- 
t'in' hard next time." 

Dere wuz nothin' but kissin', an' talkin', an' caressin'^ come 
after dat — jess hot air, dat's all, tell some of Mark Antony's old 
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fnenas come, an* tell him dat de ward is goin' against him at 
home, an' dat he'd better come back an' mend his fences. At first 
Mark didn't want to go. Said dat de booze wuz free where he 
wuz, an' he wuz pretty comfortable, an' he'd kinder got used to 
wearin' dem foreign pyjamas; but Cleopatra, she got to t'inkin' 
how she'd like to see "Mrs. Alderman Antony" on her visiting- 
cards, an' she hustled him off, an' den she took to her bed, moanin' 
an' groanin', cause she hadn't kept him wid her ; but dat's de way 
wid a woman — she wouldn't be happy unless she wuz doin' some- 
thing she could repent of. 

Well, dis Antony, he wuz a pretty fly bird, an' soon as he got 
back he saw dat de watchword of der campaign wuz all fer 
home an' mother, an' so he tried to square hisself by marrying 
de rival candidate's sister. When Cleopatra heard about it, she 
nearly trun a fit; but she packed her grip and lef by de next 
trolley fer de place where Antony wuz, an' when she got dere she 
did him up in de- firs' round an' he promised to go home wid her 
an' be good. ^ 

But, say, dis Cleopatra, say, she wuz a wise guy, an' she 
knowed de ropes, an' so she kinder kidnapped Antony an' took 
him along wid her. Cose Antony wuz mad, 'specially when he 
found out der gang had followed an' wuz tryin' to break in der 
door, but Cleopatra, she was a kind of witch an' she called up a 
storm. Say, dat wuz grate. You had oughter see it. Dat wuz 
actin' to chill yer. She jess stood up wid her peeps glued on de 
ceilin', an' callin' out "Tar-na-do ! Tar-na-do !" Gee, but it wuz 
awful ! Dere wuz screechy music fillin' de air, an' de actor loidy 
jess a standin' up dere, a-wavin' herself like de flagpole on de city 
hall, while de thunder rolled, an' de lightnin' flashed, an de audi- 
ence coughed its head off over de smoke from de wings. But de 
game wuz mos' up wid 'em, an' in de nex' act time wuz called. 
Somebody give Mark Antony a solar plexus blow dat finished 
him, an' Cleopatra — she wuz a dead game sport to de end — she 
put on her crown, an' settled herself like she wuz a queen to de 
las', an' den she let a dinky little snake bite her; I tell you dat 
play's all right, an' what I says goes. 
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COOM, LASSIE, BE GOOD TO ME. 



Chari^es McIlvaine. 



COOM, Lassie, be good to me. Winna ye, dear? 
Ye Ve taen a' my h^irt, ye shall hae a' my gear ; 
I wadna be gangin' aboot all alane 
If the warld were a' siller, an' you not my ain. 

The birds are a' matin', the flowers wed the grass> 
An' you are my springtime, my ain bonnie lass : 
Like kiss o' the sun to the life-springin' sod, 

Put your lips to my ain ; were I you I wad. 

• 

My hairt is a thunpin' like sticks on a drum, 
Just rantin' wi' hunger; coom, gie it a crumb; 
My eyes are a' thirstin' like night for the dew. 
Let them drink, my ain darlin', in one look frae you. 

Coom, fill up the crook o' my long waitin' airm, 
I'll huddle ye close an' I'll shiel' ye frae hairm. 
Put your han' in my ain ; let me spier in your ear ; — 
Coom, Lassie, be good to me. Winna ye, dear? 



-V:-* 



DA STRIT PIANNA. 



WALI.ACE Irwin. 



[From ** Random Rhymes and Odd Numbers." By permission of author and the publishers, 

Mau:millan Company.] 



/ 



IT dis-a-way in dis-a worl', w'ere everat'ing don* fit, j 

Some fellas mak-a da music, an' da oders pay for it, 
An' da's-a w'y me an' Bianca, evra place we go, 
We play-a tunes da pipple lak, from Harlem to Park Row; 
An' if our music somatime sad, an' somatime it gay — \ 

Well, da's de kine o' music w'at da strit pianna play f ^ j 



t^ 
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Ting-a-ting, ting ! Hear 'ow it sing — 

Come, drop-a some money in! 
All-a right, Bianc', I turn-a da^ crank, 

You shak-a da. tambour inM 

You t'ink because da strit pianna work by crank an' wheel 
It has-a not da 'eart an 'soul, it don' know 'ow to feel ? 
Den tell-a me w'y, w'en winter come, an' snow is in da sky 
It play-a "Good Or Summa Time" an' mak' you want to cry; 
An' w'en da spring-a-time 'as come an' everat'ing ees gay, 
You laugh-a ha-ha ! — so 'appy — w'en da strit pianna play ? 

Bang-abang, bing! Mos' anyt'ing — 

Drop-a yo' neekel in ! 
All-a right, Bianc', I turn-a da crank, 

You whack-a da tambourin'. 

Las' weenter w'en da win' ees col' an' snow all over lie 

Our li'r gal Maria she ees sick an' al-a-mos' die; 

Den poor Bianca stay at 'ome, an' I go out alone. 

An' in-a evera tune I grind I 'ear my baby nioan. 

Till *'Fare-a-well, My Violet," grow loud an' float away — 

Virgin of Sorrow, you know w'at dat strit pianna play ! 



Tum-a-tum, tum ! de trouble he come, 
/ Da sorrow he enter in — 

All-a right, Bianc', I turn-a da crank 
An' shak-a da tambourin'. 

But w'en da day ees nice-a warm, jus' lak-a da Italee, 
An' chil'ren play-a 'roun' da Square, as 'appy as can be, 
Me an' Bianc' we work-a so 'ard to mak' dat strit pianna 
Play "I-a Got One Feel for You" and maybe "Rusticana" 
Da chil'ren dance, we mak-a da mon an' everat'ing ees gay; 
Da's w'en I vera glad to 'ear da strit pianna play ! 
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Tum-a-to, to! bulla for you! 

Mak-a da plenty tin — 
AU-a right, Bianc', I turn-a da crank, 

You shak-a da tambourin'. 

By gran* *otel, by cheap-a saloon, all same, we do our part, 
An' we'en we do not mak-a da mon we live jus' for our Art; 
But w'en we catch-a plenty coin we verra glad, for we 
Tink o' dat vineyard w'at we buy in sunny Lombardee, 
An' 'ow Bianc' an li'l' Maria goin' 'ome some day, 
Live 'appy from da music w'at dat strit pianna play I 

Tum-atum, tum! ever-r-r-a-one come 

Drop-a da neekel in! 
AU-a right, Bianc', I turn-a da crank, 

You pass-a da tambourin' ! 



THE HUSKIN'-BEE. 



T. P. Ryder. 



THE huskin'-bee wuz over, ez the sun was goin' down 
In a yaller blaze o' glory jist behind the maples brown. 
The gals wuz gittin' ready, 'n the boys wuz standin' by, 
To hitch on whar they wanted to, or know the reason why. 
Of all the gals what set aroun' the pile of corn thet day, 
A-twistin' off the rustlin' husks ez if 'twas only play. 
The peartest one of all the lot — 'n they wuz pooty too — 
Wuz Zury Hess, whose laffin' eyes cud look ye through and 

through. 
Now it happened little Zury found a red ear in the pile. 
Afore we finished huskin', 'n ye orter seen her smile. 
Fur, o'course, she hed the privilege, ef she wud only dare, 
To choose the fellow she liked best 'n kiss him then 'n there. 
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My ! how we puckered up our lips 'n tried to look our best. 

Each fellow wished he'd be the one picked out from all the rest. 

Till Zury, after hangin' back a leetle spell or so, 

Got up 'n walked right over to the last one in the row. 

She jist reached down 'n touched her lips onto the ol' white h6ad 

O' Peter Sims, who's eighty year ef he's a day, 'tis said ; 

She looked so sweet ol' Peter tho't an angel cum to say 

As how his harp wuz ready in the land o' 'tarnal day. 

Mad ! Wal, I should say I was ; I tol' her, goin' hum. 

As how the way she slighted me hed made me sorter glum; 

'N that I didn't think she'd shake me right afore the crowd — 

I wuzn't goin' ter stand it — 'n I said so pooty loud. 

Then Zury drapped her laffin' eyes 'n whispered to me low, 

"I didn't kiss ye 'fore the crowd — 'cause — 'cause — I love ye so; 

'N I thought ye wudn't mind it ef I kissed ol' Pete instead, 

Because the grave is closin' jist above his poor ol' head." 

Wal — wimmin's ways is queer, sometimes, and we don't alius 

know 
Jist what's a-throbbin' in their hearts when they act thus 'n so. 
All I know is, that when I bid good-night to Zury Hess, 
I loved her more *n ever, 'n I'll never love her less. 



JOE'S CRIME. 



E1.LA Pleasants Fort. 



[By pennission of the author.] 

I DON'T want to play wif Joe 
Any more; 
I'se got sense enough to know 

About Joe. 
What you sinks I saw him do? 
Well, you couldn't guess, for true, 
So I'll tell you — he tissed Sue, 
'Hind the door ! 
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I don't want to play wif Joe 

Any more; 
He's the baddest boy I know, 

Is Joe. 
I wouldn't tiss a girl 
If you'd give me all the worl', 
But Joe tissed Susie Pearl, 

'Hind the door ! 

Joe's the baddest boy I know. 

Is Joe. 
Guess I know where he'll go, 

Down below. 
And I know what I'll do: 
It'll be just right, I'm sure — 
I'll tell God that Joe tissed Sue, 

'Hind the door! 

I don't want to play wif Joe 

Any more; 
I'se got sense if I is only four — 

More'n Joe. 
It was turrible to do. 
For Joey to tiss Sue — 
And she was my feetheart, too — 

'Hind the door! 



PISTOL WAS SOLD TOO CHEAP. 



k 



Merchant. Veil, how vas peezness vile I vas cud ? 
Clerk. I sold a two-dollar pistol. 
Merchant. Dot vas goot, Yacob — goot. 
Clerk. De shentleman vanted to blow his brains oud. 
Merchant. Oh I dot vas bad, very bad. He vould haf paid 
five toUars. 
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MAMMY'S PICKANIN'. 



Lucy D. Jenkins. 

« . > 

[Pablished originally in Werner^ s Magasine and now reprinted for this book axclusively.] 

YAH, you Petah Jonsing, 
Come inside dat fence; 
I done tor you yestahday 
You didn't hab no sense. 



H 



Ain't you got 'nuff gumpshun 
To know dis ain't daylight, 
An' spooks begin to trabel 
'Bout dis time ob de night? 

Lookin' fo' yo' daddy? 
(Bress his little hea't!) 
Why, chile, he won't be comin' 
Froo dat woodsy pa't 

At dis time ob de ebenin' ; 
Don't you see dat moon? 
Dat's de sign dat spooks 
'LI be a trabelin' soon. 

I belieb I see 'em 
A-comin'I Massy me! 
Shure as you're a breavin' 
Dar's one behin' dat tree. 

Ha! ha! ha! 

I t'ought dat 'd bring ye ! 
Come hyah, sweety hun, 
Come to yo' ole mammy, 
j An' if dose spookies come, 

An' want my pickaninny, 
I'll swat 'em in de face, 
I'll grab dar flowin' ga'ments 
An' jes' wipe up de place. 
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ril take dat ar bu'nt hoe-cake, 
An' knock 'em on de head, 
Till dey'll be glad to go 'way 
And, let you go to bed. 

So don't you cry, ma honey, 

Jes' close yo' little eye, 

While mammy rocks ye in her a'ms, 

An' sings de lullaby. 
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"VEN YOHNNY COM' MARCHIN' HOME." 



VE soon skal har some yolly cheers, 
Ven Yohnny com' marchin' home ; 
An' see som' poor or modder's tears, 
Ven Yohnny com' marchin' home. 
An' Yohnny hae vill getten kiss 
From many Yankee Doodle miss, 
An' tank he's goin' oop to bliss, 
Ven Yohnny com' marchin' home. 

Es teckle mae ven Yohnny com', 

Ven Yohnny com' marchin' home ; 
An' ven Aye har det sam' ol' drum, 

Ven Yohnny com' marchin' home. ^ 
Bot ven te boys go marchin' by 
Dem vacant ranks shall mak' mae cry 
For solyers vat march 'vay to die, 
Ven Yohnny com' marchin' home. 
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Yo' bat ve haf base burner tern, 

Ven Yohnny com' marchin' home. 
Not'anny teng too gute for hem, 

Ven Yohnny com' marchin' home. 
Hae es te biggest teng vat's out 
Yust com' an' har yore Ole shout 
An' har dem odder fallers spout, 

Ven Yohnny com' marchin' home. 




L^NA Gyles. 

WALKIN' wid Pat Magee 
Down by the Tullagh bog, 
"Mind where ye're settin' yere shteps," says he, 

"Lest yez put yer foot on a frog. 
Frogs is the divil," he says, 

"I'm thinkin'," he says, says he, 
^'Av I carried yez over to yondher wall 
The sorrow a frog we'd see." 

Sittin' wid Pat Magee 
Atop of a loose built wall, 
It's unaisy I am in me mind," says he, 
Dhreadin' the stones might fall. 
Stones is the divil to slip. 

I'm thinkin'," he says, says he, 
"Av I gave yer waist a bit av a clip 
The sorrow a fear there'd be." 

Talkin' wid Pat Magee, 

Wid the arm av him round me waist 
An' the red sun sinkin', "Agrah," says he, 

"Will yez let me shpake to the praste ? 
Delays is the divil's delight. 

An' I'm thinkin'," he says, says he, 
"Av the two av us settled this matther to-night, 

'Tis married next week we'd be." 



tt 
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SWEDISH GIRL'S CHATTER. 



Augusta Kortrecht.' 



WHEN Ragnhild brings the washing, 
If she's got some time to spare, 
She takes her hat and yacket off, 

And sits down on a chair; 
And then she starts to yabber, 

Till we laugh and laugh and laugh, 
And beg her yus' to yabber on — 
We've not enough by half. 

She tells about Yorge Washington, 

And how he yumped for yoy 
When his father didn't punish him. 

But called him noble boy; 
And 'bout the yigs she dances 

With Yohnson Yackson's Yim, 
And all the yoUy yokes he tells. 

And what she says to him. 

Ah, Ragnhild, little Ragnhild, 

With the winsome flower face. 
We love to hear your chatter 

As it echoes through the place; 
We love to feed you dainties 

That we've brought from near and far; 
To hear you asking if it's yam 

Or yelly in the yar. 

We'd like to see all little maids 
So patient, brave, and sweet; 

With hands so deft at tiresome yobs. 
Such ever-willing feet. 
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May you, with yest upon your lips, 

Yus' yog your way through life, 
Till comes some lucky yentleman 

To claim you for his wife. 



"YOU'RE MY MAN/' 



'T^E fetches me swipes acrorst the face; 
1— « When 'ee's boozed 'ee always licks me ; 
*Ee chases me orl around the place, 

Then 'ee holds me down an' kicks me. 
*Ee stays out 'arf the night with his pals, 

And 'ee comes 'ome still a-thirstin- ; 
Tve seen 'im with them there trollopin' gals 
And me heart's been well near burstin' — 
But, ^^BiU," I sez, "I luvs yer, Bill, 
ril do orl what I can"; 
And I try for 'im. 
And Fd die for 'im. 
For 'ee's my man. 

'Ee sneers 'cos we 'ayen't no brats and the rest. 

And I tries to smile, 'arf plucky. 
I've ached for a hinfant at my breast. 
Gawd knows ! But per'aps it's lucky. 
For I wouldn't like the kid to 'ear — 

I wouldn't, it may be funny — 

The things 'is mother 'as' ad to bear 

Jest to get Bill drinkin' money. 

But, "Bill," I sez, "I luvs yer, Bill, 
I'll Stan' it if I can ; 
You may jeer at me, 
You may sneer at me — 
But you're my man." 
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The 'appiest time as I ever 'ad 

Wos when he come out of Borstal 
(It saved 'im from goin' quite to the bad, 
, Though for five long years I lorst all). 
And when I met 'im outside the gate 
'Ee blubbered just like a kkidy — 
Ulio, Sal, old gal!" sez 'ee — that's straight I 
^'Why ain't ye dressed like a widdy?" 
Then, "Bill," I sez, "I luvs yer, BiU, 
I've worked as 'ard as I can; 
I've been strong for you, 
And I long for you, 
For you're my man." 
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CAMERA COURAGE. 



YOU ought to see him standin', 
Unflinchin' an' severe, 
A-gazin' in the muzzle, 

Without any sign o' fear ; 
One hand inside the collar 

Of his han'some low-cut vest. 
As if to still the heavin' 
Of his patriotic chest. 

His brow is high an' wrinkled 

With a deep, majestic frown. 
He knows the aim is steady, 

But his courage will not down, 
'Cause he feels that fame is waitin' 

To extol him in a book, 
When the artist pulls the trigger r\^A 

An' he gets his picture took. 

3^ J 
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